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STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN By 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1950 


THE 1950-51 enrollment figures recently received 
from 770 approved universities and four-year colleges 
form evidence that this is a year of transition in Amer- 
ican higher education. Drawing to its end is the post- 
World-War-II era when a host of veteran students 
overflowed the college campus, establishing a highly 
creditable scholastic record. In attendance now are 
greatly reduced numbers of veterans and somewhat 
reduced numbers of nonveteran students, men and 
women. Ahead lies the prospect, for nonveteran men 
students, of a transfer from campus to camp—a trans- 
fer for military training which government authorities 
declare to be a vital part of defense measures for the 
nation. 

As of November 1, 1950, a total of 1,414,428 full- 
time students and a total of 433,759 part-time stu- 
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dents, or 1,848,187 in all, are reported by 770 insti- 
tutions, all of which hold place in approved lists of 
national or regional accrediting agencies. 

These figures represent a drop of 9.4 per cent in 
enrollment of full-time students this fall as compared 
with last fall, and a decrease of 7.1 per cent in grand 
total attendance, covering full-time and part-time stu- 
dents (based on 743 institutions supplying comparable 
data). 

Analysis of institutional returns shows the following 
highly interesting comparison of attendance decreases 
for the fall of 1950 as compared with 1949: 

Universities under public control (63) have 452,637 
full-time students, or 11 per cent fewer; their 593,193 
grand total (including part-time students) is 9.2 per 
cent lower. 
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Full-Time 
Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-Time 
Total Number 


Teaching 
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Bowling Green J. of Cincinnati 
State U. : 32 3,607 ’ ; ; 2 J. of Colorado** 
College of the J. of Conn, 
City of N. Y. 19% 25,969 55,8 726 3,467 J. of Delaware 
myn, ©. ».« Bf 708 7,396 oe 912 J, of Florida 
jo 8 ae 88 585 3,203 577 J. of Georgia. 
Hunter C. W 7 5 Bg % 33 2 J. of Idaho 
Queens C. .. 3, 3,4! j 236 1, of Illinois . 
Florida 8S. U. . } 5,06 3, 398 2 J. of Kansas . 
Indiana U. ... 3,i AT 21,125 : 2,05 J}, of Kentucky 
Iowa State C. J, of Louisville 
316 (Includes 
Louisville 
Municipal C.) 
i M. Ay 4: 2 J. of Maine 
Miami U. .... 55s 4,466 5,556 337 382 J}, of Maryland 
Mich. State C. 3,77 9,918 5,14 868 ¢ 1. of Mass. 
Mont. State U. 88 PY 2,835 32 213 J. of Michigan i 
Municipal U. of J. of Minn. .. 3,19: 5,488 26,660 eeube moria 
Wichita ... 32 s57 2.9% 15° 205 J. of Miss. .. 7 yd 3,497 
Ohio State U.. 6 3,328 20,51: 46 2,015 J. of Missouri 
Ohio U. ,03- 747 5,57: : 3 & School of 194! 
Ore. State C. . or 4,26 88: 3 7 Mines & 
Pa. State C. . 2,8: 224 32 Of 2,602 Metallurgy . 3,60: 2 10,407 
Purdue U. ... 3,53¢ 7,386 11.0! 53 ‘ 00% ’, of Nebraska 
Rutgers U. (In- J. of Nevada 
cludes N. J. se 
C. for W. and J. of N. Mex.. 
former U, of }. OF M. Car.:. 
Newark) . 2,144 5,4 14,2 223 ; 201 J. of N. Dak. . 
State C. Wash. 69: 3,734 5,4: 35% } J. of Okla. 
S. U. of Iowa. 2,604 3,52 125 56 287 J. Oregon . ie 
Texas State U. . S. Car. . 1,000 : ‘ 265 Insti 
for Negroes 38 i 635 hy S. Dak. . 432 ° 
J. of Akron .. 51: 542 86: . 98 J. of Tenk. .. 1,533 
of Alabama 2: 4,556 3,645 8: 59¢ J. of Texas? 
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J. of Arkansas 255 2,558 ,10: 5s 33: J. of Utan 


I 
if 
U. of Arizona. 596 4,092 ,685 342 J. of Toledo 
l 
U. of Calif., i £ | ee 3 pa 3,026 2 ‘ Adams 


Color 
Adelphi 
Agnes § 
Ag., Me 

Norn 


including .. 56% 27,930 39,492 ote ,185 1, C6. ¥a. me. 
Berkeley J, of Wash. 

Campus ass 585 14,331¢ 19,916 3 1,907+ Jl, Of Wie. xx. 

Los Angeles J. of Wyoming 
Campus ... 3,% 10,443¢ 14,318t 5407 1,103+ Vayne J 

Other Was Ws se 4 
Campuses .. 2,1: 3,191f 5,348t 9557 1,246¢ ‘Totals cove SORTS 


Cth UO 
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276 432 
631" ‘558 82, 899 52,780 
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Full-Time 
Veterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
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Full-Time 
Teaching Staff 
Total Number 
Teaching Staff 


Veterans 








Baylor U. ... : , 5,167 ‘ Cornell U. 

Boston C. ... ols 3, 48 4 Creighton 

Boston U. 7,066 7,016 47§ soe Dartmouth 

Brigham Young 102 8 7 5 : De Paul U. 

Brown U. (Ine. Drake U. 
Pembroke ) 585 2 t 36 3 Duke U. 

Catholic U. of Emory U. 
America ... 1,003 26% 2 Fordham U. 

Clark U., Mass. 320 f , 30 f George Wash. 

Columbia U. University . ,493 2, . 425* 850* 
(Inc. Bar- Georget’n U. M ,995 2 ¥ 140 
nard C.) .. 7,829 14,109 27,636 : Harvard U. .. 122 % ,122 2,600 Benn. 
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1,128 2,343 4,082 358 429 T 922 
668 5778 6,529 590 1,221 U. of Buffalo 2,014 
63 2,157 2,806 255 $27 U. of Chicago. 1,977 
496 963 2,683 109 185 U. of Denver . 2,664 
, : 2,549 3,642 7,921 297 578 U. of Detroit . 2'47 5 3,301 8,844 265 440 
Vow York U. Pe 6,496 13,277 46,357 1,483] 3,935] U. of Kansas 
Northw’n U. 2,361 6,995 20,196 477 2,044 Cae. vesewe 900 808 3,051 85 214 
rinceton U. M 213 2.771 2,984 387 517 U. of Notre 
i e Institute. 94 1,414 1,508 108 12; Dame M ... 874 4,163 5,052 368 539 
st. John’s U., Ja’ Ss , See 3,907 5,874 18,757 1,100 2,500 
a a 1,122 2,589 7,478 17 243 U. of Pitts- 
St I ouls U. 2,425 4,074 8,943 413 1,285 SE: stlews 4,063 6,008 17,484 590 1,610 
R Meth. U. (5,003) 7,193 265 371 U. of Richmond 408 1,288 2,640 82 165 
Stanf ford oss 2,038 5,090 7,712 469 1,145 U. of Rochester 989 2,447 6,318 340 742 
§ racuse U:.. SiGe IS8ts" ..6ke 1,060 1,421 U. of S. Calif. 5,672 5,909 20,184 495 1,065 
Temple U. ... 2,388 5,272 13,291 510 785 Vanderbilt U.. 689 2,447 8,161 450 
Tufts (Inc. Washington U. 1,552 4,313 11,889 1,411 
Jackson C.) 1,060 2,204 | ae 887 West. Reserve 
lane U. (Ine. ee ee 1,556 2,776 11,270 656 1,366 
H. Sophie Yale Univ. ... 1,631 6,114 7,745 718 1,505 
Newcomb Me- Totals .... 94,523 202.575 448,771 21,943 46,404 
morial C.) . 1,254 8,257 6,203 545 1,023 
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Adams S. C. of Bennington W 2 342 348 47 53 
Colorado .. 102 302 487 43 44 eae 98 990 1,118 72 90 
Adept: wees. 300 1,841 2,191 105 158 Bessie Tift W 2 235 242 26 27 
sones Scott W 0 467 476 49 61 Bethany, Kans. 39 262 315 32 38 
ig., Mech. & Bethany, W. 
Normal C., of We, eee . 84 495 595 36 45 
Arkansas .. 131 864 1,216 83 106 ‘os ore 10 338 368 28 36 
Ala. Pub. W . 1 698 704 70 72 Birmingham- 
Albertus Southern .. 171 666 846 50 56 
Magnus W 0 180 185 23 32 Blue Moun- 
AIOE. cieuws « 158 1,061 1,237 64 81 i 0 234 242 27 28 
Albright ..... 176 509 711 41 49 Bowdoin M .. 99 738 841 61 70 
red U 207 693 1,066 78 88 Bradley U. ... 1,022 2,262 3,826 140 223 
llegheny aM 281 789 1,080 76 80 Brenau W ... 1 244 251 29 29 
AUGER OW. "caw ae 17 740 761 39 41 Bridgewater T7 348 434 27 36 
BE? kien xe 100 431 547 32 3 Bryn Mawr Ww 7 655 716 83 110 
American Int. (1,083) 1,847 60 73 Bucknell .... 448 1,650 2,327 141 157 
American U, 345 555 4,086 86 199 Bute .cseee 730 1,73 154 217 
Amherst M 75 982 1,073 | California St. 
Anderson C. . 164 462 707 49 56 Poly. C. M 1,161 1,602 ,,763 167 17 
Antioch ..... 137 933 1,083 56 93 Calvin C. & 
Aquinas — 62 318 53 33 42 Seminary .. 162 1,087 1,270 5! 65 
Arizona §. C., Canisius M .. 464 1,193 3,026 re 116 a 
Tempe Pub. 1,840 2,703 4,539 72 193 Capital U. ... 13- 957 1,179 64 95 * 
Arkansas §. C., Carleton .... 58 920 982 97 102 | 
i: re 297 764 1,162 90 90 Carroll, Mont. | 
Asbury ...... 103 768 877 43 ee oe Pe 50 445 03 27 31 j 
Ashland ..... 117 307 555 35 54 Cc arroll, Wisc. . 102 431 566 45 49 1 
Assumption M 15 153 173 11 16 Carson-New- 4 
Atlanta U. A 105 100 205 3 56 ee 125 761 910 45 46 1 
Atlantie Union 69 250 870 2 34 C arthage .... 80 439 554 32 39 | 
Augustana, Catawba... 37 504 650 50 54 ‘ 
i ae 85 603 774 43 46 Cedar Crest W 3 357 362 34 36 4 
i, 80 201 877 27 39 Centenary C. of : 
eee ee 118 356 697 40 42 | eee 267 539 1,513 49 80 } 
Baker U. 59 499 558 34 388 Central, Iowa . 62 347 420 33 3 { 
Baldwin- Wal-- Central, Mo. . 87 630 720 47 49 
ee eee 317 1,140 1,606 85 104 Centre, Ky. 83 397 489 40 42 
Resper Scotia Chestnut Hill 
bra oGhie 60 0 166 166 14 16 <P 0 416 416 42 52 
ard alae 6 26 214 242 37 41 Chico S. C., 
Barry W 6 209 290 17 22 Pub. ’ 491 874 1,540 76 76 
ee 112 717 840 55 57 Citadel Pub. M 264 1,212 1,476 114 114 
Beaver W .... 2 543 548 51 66 CHE ec aces 3 319 364 19 22 
Belhaven —.. 3 177 180 21 24 Claremont 
ee 87 967 1,057 q7 S4 Men’s C. M. 78 232 810 2 33 
Bennett W 0 410 3 35 3 Clare, Ga. ... 83 713 802 46 70 
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Clarke W 

Coe 

Coker W 
Colby 

Colgate ws 
Ge Misericordia 


° Ye Charles- 
ton Pub. 

. of Idaho 

. of Medical 
Evangelists. 

. of Mt. St. 
Joseph-on- 
the-Ohio W. 

’. of Mt. St 
Vincent W . 
‘, of New Ro- 

chelle W 

. of Notre 
Dame of 
Maryland W 

. of Our Lady 
of the Elms 
Ww 

. of Puget 
Sound 

. of St. Bene- 
oe: os 

. of St. 


of- the- Wa- 
satch W 


. of Bt Rose 
Ww 


. of St. Scho- 
lastica W 

. of St. Teresa, 
Minn., W .. 


. OE St. Teresa, 


: rs the Holy 
Cross M 
*. of the Holy 
Names W .. 
Cc. of the Ozarks 
C. of the Pacific 
Cc. of William 


and Mary 1’ub, 


Cc. of Wooster 
Colorado C. 
Columbia W 
Concordia - 
Connecticut W 
Converse W .. 
Cornell, Iowa 
Culver-Stock- 


ton 
Dakota Wes- 
leyan U. . 
Davidson M 
Davis and 
Elkins 
Denison U. ... 
De Pauw U. .. 
Dickinson 
Dillard U. 
Doane 
Dominican C. 
San Rafael . 
Drew U 
Drury 
Dunbarton C. of 
Holy Cross W 
Duquesne a 
D’Youville W . 
Earlham 
Eastern Ken- 
tucky S. C. 


nonveterans 
All Resident 


Veterans and 


Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 


Teaching Staff 


Total Number 





Institution 


Eastern Naza- 
rene 

Eastern New 
| ed Us 


Elisabeth. 
town 

Elmhurst 

Emmanuel W 

Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary ee 

Emory & Henry 

Erskine 

Evansville 

Fenn 

Findlay 

Florida South- 
ern 

Fontbonne W 

Fort Hays, 
Kans., S. C. 
Pub. 

Franklin, Ind. 

Franklin and 
Marshall M 

Fresno S. C. 
Pub, 

Furman 

Geneva 

George Pepper- 
dine 

George Williams 

Georgetown 

Georgia S. C. 
for W. W. Pub. 

Georgian Court 
Ww 


Gettysburg 
Gonzaga U. M. 
Good Counsel W 
Goshen 
Goucher W 
Greenville 
Grinnell 
Grove City 
Guilford 
Gustavus Adol- 
phus 
Ramilton / 
Hamline U. .. 
— -Syd- 
ney 4 
a Me 
Hardin-Sim- 
mons U. 
Hartwick 
Hastings . ‘. 
Haverford M 
Heidelberg 
Hendrix Pub. 
Hillsdale 
Hiram 
Hobart and Wm. 
Smith C, 
Hofstra 
Hollins W .. 
Holy Names WwW 
Hood 
Hope 
Houghton 
Howard 
Howard Payne 
Humboldt 8S. C 
Pub. 
Huntingdon 
Huron 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Illinois Wes- 
leyan U. . 
Immaculata Ww 
Immaculate 
Heart W... 
Incarnate Word 
Ww 


Indiana Central 
Iowa Wesleyan 


Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans and 


Full-Time 


Teaching Staff 


nonveterans 
All Resident 





1375 


1,285 


809 
208 


1,230 
1,388 


296 
660 
676 


Teaching Staff 


Total Number 








: Pub. 
Kentus 
leyal 
Kenyol 
Keuka 
King 
Knox 
knoxv! 
Lafaye 
LaGral 
Lake 
Lake I 
Lane 
Langst 


Lorett 
Ww 
Louisi: 
Loyola 
Loyola 
Mu 


Luther 
Lycom 
Lynch 
Macale 
MacMi 
Manch 
Manha 
Manhs 
C. © 
cred 
Mariet 
Marsh 
Mary 
Ww 


Mary 

Mary 
ton 

Maryg 

Maryl 

Maryr 
Kan 

Maryr 
y 


Mary 
W 
Maryv 
Mary\ 
McMu 
McPh 
Mem 
Pu 
Merce 
Mercy 
Mered 
— 
; 
widai 
Midla 
Miles 
Mills 
Millsa 
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Stetson U. 
John Carroll 
ie saa 
Johnson C. 
Smith U. 
Juniat@ «eee 















mazoo ee 
} rs. Cc. 
Pubd. eevee 
Kentucky Wes- 
leyan U. . 


Kenyon M 
Keuka 





King .occceece 
Knox (eee eeee 
knoxville 





Lafayette M 
LaGrange W . 
Lake Erie W . 
Lake Forest .. 
Tan@ sccccccs 
Langston U. 
LaSalle M 
LaSierra 
Lawrence... 
Lebanon Valley 
LeMoyne .... 
Lenoir Rhyne 
Lewis & Clark 
Limestone W . 
Lincoln Memo- 


ria © e008 
Lincoln U., Pa., 

















Livingstone em 
Loretto Heights 
Ww 





Louisiana ; ; ; , 

Loyola, Md., M 

Loyola U., Cal., 
Mu 







Luther 
Lycoming C., 
Lynchburg 
Macalester 
MacMurray W 
Manchester 
Manhattan M. 
Manhattanville 
C. of the Sa- 
cred Heart W 
Marietta .... 
Marshall Pub. 












Mary Manse W 
Mary Washing- 
ton Pub. W. 
Marygrove W 
Marylhurst W 
Marymount, 
mane. W .. 
Marymount, N. 












Marywood W . 
McMurry .... 







McPherson .. 
Memphis S. C. 
Paes can<:s-< 





Mercer U. ... 
Mercyhurst W 
Meredith W . 
Middle Tenn. S. 
eee Gs «6 
Middlebury 
Midland Pub.. 








Maryville, Tenn. 


Veterans 


lull-Time 


ait et et ee 
He 100 © bo 


19 


Nonveterans 
Full-Time 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 


All Resident 











EP 2) 
Dt 
Cho 


oe 
qo 
oo 


1,080 
556 
495 
472 
480 


a 
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v2] 
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507 
906 
3,063 
284 
385 


1,500 
763 
392 
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em et et 
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I OO Ht 
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70 


Institution 





il Number 
Teaching Staff 


Milwaukee- 


96 Downer W 
29 Mississippi 
Mississippi 
124 Southern C. 
DG. . wane eae 


115 Mississippi S. C. 
for W. Pub. W. 


39 Missouri Valley 
be Monmouth 
wd 


Moravian M .. 
- Morehouse M. 
46 Morgan S. C. 


17 ee 

58 Morningside 

41 Morris Brown 

17 Mount Angel 

69 Seminary M 
17 Mount Holyoke 
146 i tw ktawds 

23 Mount Mary W 
27 Mount Mercy W 
65 Mount St. Mary, 
23 Me Ey Wwe 
66 Mount St. Mary’s, 
111 7 eee 

52 Mount St. Mary’s, 
17 oe ee 

54 Mount St. Scho- 
26 lastica W .. 
42 Mount Union 


113 Muhlenberg M 
28 Mundelein W . 
Municipal U. of 


36 Omaha Pub. 
Muskingum 
35 Nazareth, Ky. 
EE 


Pe an ai es 

Nazareth, N. Y 

59 iene oye. 

51 Nebraska Wes- 

42 leyam ..... 

Newberry .... 

87 Niagara U. M. 
55 N. Carolina C. 
47 at Durham 

43 a 


143 North Central 


57 N. Georgia C. 
53 Northwest 
204 Nazarene 
Northwestern 

S. C. of La. 
95 i Se Se 
65 Northwestern S. 
165 C. of Okla., 


Alva, Pub. . 
25 Norwich U. M 
44 Notre Dame, 


hio 
88 Notre Dame of 
90 Staten Island 
41 eee 
i) eee 
36 Occidental 


Ohio Wesleyan 


60 Oklahoma C. for 
W. Pub. W 


Otterbein 
58 Our Lady of 
43 the Lake W 
33 Pacific Lu- 
theran C. .. 
117 Pacific Union 
68 Pacifie U. a 
35 ne 
48 ls. eee 
Pasadena 
75 Pennsylvania 
94 C. for W. W 
80 Philander 


36 Smith ..- 
127 Phillips U. 
Pomona 


Veterans 
Full-Time 





Nonveterans 


Full-Time 
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of 
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i, 


1, 


513 


655 
1,149 
1,022 
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Start 


Institution Institution 


iching 


Teaching Staff 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Total Number 


Nonveterans 


Full-Time 


Veterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 


Te 


| Teaching Staff 


| Total Number 


| Teaching Staff 


| Full-Time 








Prairie View A. Shaw U. 


& M. C. of Shepherd Pub. 


Texas Pub. . 
Pratt Inst 
Presbyterian 
Principia ve 
Providence M. 
Queens W se 
Radcliffe W 
Randolph- 

Macon M 
Randolph- 


Rhode Island 
School of De- 


Roanoke 
tockford W .. 
Rockhurst M 
Rollins 
Roosevelt .... 
Rosary W ... 
Rosemont W . 
Russell Sage W 
Rust 
St. Ambrose M 
St. Anselm’s M 
£t. Augustine's 
St. Benedict's M 
St. Bonaventure 
M 


St. Edward's 
Seminary 
Francis 
. Francis 
Xavier W .. 
John’s U. 
= 


Joseph, 
- con, Ww. 
Tsang Md. 


: a 8 

_ iid | oF 
6 8 

me oe 


RA s 
oc M 
St. Lawrence . 
St. Martin’s M 
St. Mary, 
Kansas W . 
St. Mary of the 
Springs W . 
St. Mary of the 
Woods W . 
St. 5 aed 8, Cal. 


Mary's Notre 
go W 
St. Mary’s 
Dominican Cc. 


st. ‘Michael’ s 
St. Norbert 
St. Olaf 
St. Peter’s 
St. Vincent M 
Salem W .... 
Samuel Huston 
San Diego S. C. 
Pub. 
San Francisco 
Cc. for W. W 
San Jose 8. C. 


2 


t 


Shorter W 
— M 


Pe: MAD Ww 
Simpson cece 
Skidmore W 
Smith W es 
Southeastern 
La. Pub. .. 
Southwest Mo. 
i 
Southwestern, 
Kans. 
Southwestern 
at Memphis. 
Southwestern 
Louisiana 
Inst. Pub. 
Southwestern 


Southwestern 
U., Texas 
Spelman ae 
Spring Hill M 

Springfield 


Susquehanna U. 


Swarthmore .. 
Sweet Briar W 
Talladega 


Senin B.S. ad 
W. Pub. W . 

Texas W dl 
C. Pub. 


Tillotson 
Tougaloo 
Transylvania 
Trinity, Conn. 


Trinity Wis 
Texas 
Tusculum 


Union U., 

U. of Chatta- 
nooga 

U. of Dayton. 
. of Dubuque 
. of Miami .. 
. of Portland 
J. of Redlands 
J. of San Fran- 
cisco M.... 
J. of Santa 
Clara M x 
. of Scranton 


b rsinus 
Ursuline W 
Valdosta S. C., 
Georgia Pub. 
Valparaiso 
Vassar W . 
Villa Maria W 


2,083 


451 


1,761 
2 1159 


11,066 


1,569 
1,23: 


3,283 
1,279 
2,427 


598 
1,662 
11 


Villanova M . 
Va. Mil. Inst. 
oi ae 
Va. S. C. Pubd.. 
Va. Union U. . 
Wabash M 
Wagner 


or 


Pub. 
Searritt 
Scripps W 
Seattle U. ... 
Seattle-Pacific 
Seton Hall M. ,462 7 
Seton Hill W 399 


a 
boot 
+ 


to 
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Institution 


Nonveterans 


Full-Time 





Wake Forest .. 
Wi artburg 
W —— Mun. 
. Pub. 
caskets 
Washington and 
Jefferson M. 
Washington _ 
Lee M 
Washington 
Missionary 
Webster W .. 
Wellesley W 
Wells W 
Wesleyan C. W 
Wesleyan U. M 
West Texas S. 
Cc. Pub. ae 


leyan 
Western W 
Western Mary- 

land 
Westminster, 





966 


458 
307 


607 


351 





Institution 


A. & M. C. of 
Texas, Pub. 


Alabs me A. & 
M. Pub. 
Alé aia Poly. 
Inst. Pub. 
Aleorn A, & M. 
C. Pees, .05:0< 
Arkansas A. & 


Carnegie Inst. 
of Tech. 
Case Inst. of 
Tech. M 
Clarkson C. of 
Tech. M ... 
Clemson Ag. C. 
FUR Be v0 
Colorado A. & 
M. C. Pub. 
Cooper Union. 
Drexel Inst. of 
Tech. 
Florida A. & M. 
Cc. Pub. 
Georgia Inst. of 
Tech. Pub. M 
Hampton Inst. 
Illinois Inst. of 


i rr 
Lowell Textile 
Inst. Pub. 


* Estimated. 


Veterans 






~ 

—) 
“I 
rs 





838 


_ 


906 


481 
403 


1,979 


_ 


643 


2,817 
943 


2,117 
1,639 
453 





Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
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bm 
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_ 
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°S . 
gees 

aa 
S20 
aus 
oD 
Qe ¢ 
& O35 
a] 
~- om 
rad 
6,675 
2,814 

925 
6,635 
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I (Continued) 
INSTITUTIONS 


Technological Institutions 


ITY 





Institution 


Full-Time 


Veterans 





Westminster, 

| AS 
Wheaton, III. 
Wheaton, Mass. 

( Sa 
Whitman 
Whittier 
Whitworth 
Wiley 
Willamette 
William Jewe ll 
Williams M 
Wilmington " 
Winthrop P ub. 

Ww 


Wittenberg 
Wofford . re 
Woman’s C.-U. 
of N. C. Pub. 
Woodstock M . 
Xavier U., La. 
Xavier U., 
Ohio M 
Yankton 
Youngstown 
Totals 











Institution 


Mass. Inst. of 
Tech. 
Mich. C. of Min- 
ing & Tech. 
Pub. M.... 
Miss. S. C. Pub. 
Montana S. of 
Mines Pub. . 
Montana S. C. 
Pub. 
Newark C. of 


Mines Pub. M 


N.C. 8. S. 28 
Ag. & Pes. 
Pub. PP eva 

North Dakota 
Ag. C. Pub.. 

Northeastern U. 

Ceeenene Ag. & 
M. Pub. . 

Poly. Taste” of 
Brooklyn M. 

Rensselaer 
Poly. Inst. M 

R hode Island 

Pub. 

Patel Poly. 

Inst. M ... 

S. Car. S. C. 
Pub. 

S. Dakota 8S. of 


Mines & Oh. 


Pub. 








Full-Time 


Veterans 


-terans 


Full-Time 






Non 


SOY 
1,336* 

546 

634 


2 
a 
= 
— 
of 


— 





Veterans and 
nonveterans 


473,614 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 


a 
— 


4,173 


1,970 
8,960 


10,505 


5,765 


3978 
2,251 
29 
1,194 
475 


Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 





407 

























| 
| 


Total Number 


| Teaching Staff 


\ 


| 
| 
| 
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Institution 


S. Dakota 8S. C. 
of Ag. & M. 
A. Pub 

Southern U. & 
a i ae ©, 
Pub ate a 

Stevens Inst.of 
Tech 

Tenn 
+4 

Tenn. Poly. 
Inst. Pub, 


Institution 


Ala. 8S. T. C., 
Florence 
Pub. puch th 

ile, & 2. C.. 
Jacksonville 
ub. 

Ala. S. : 
Livingston 
Pub. 

Ala. 8. 

Troy 


hian 
Cc. Pub. 
Arizona S. T. 
C., Flagstaff 
Pub. 


Blac! 


.. Western 
ss . a 
Concord Pub. . 
Concordia 
COME. Ts So0 
New Britain 


East Carolina 
7. © 2am 
Fairmont S. C. 
ab. 
George Peabody 
ero, « 
Georgia S. C., 
Fort Valley 
Pub. ae 
Georgia S. C., 
Savannah 
ae 
Georgia T. C. 
| er bee 
Glenville S. 
Pub. 
Grambling ... 
Great Falls C. 
of E 


Veterans 


Full-Time 


214 

91 
300 
217 
664 


Nonveterans 


Nonveterans 


| Full-Time 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 


Ilf. INDEI 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 


SCHOOL 


rABLE 


Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 
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Institution 


TABLE I 


»—ENDENT TECHNICAL 


2. Teachers Colleges 


Total Number 


Full-Time 


j 
| 
| 
| 





729 
1,226¢ 


722 


1,257 


711 
827 
3,307 
383 


Teaching Staff 


Institution 


Southern 
Pub. 

Illinois S. C., 
Eastern 
Pub. 

Illinois S. C., 
Western 
Pub. 


Illinois S. T. 
C., Northern 
Pub. 

Illinois U., 
Southern 
Pub. 


Indiana S. 7, td 


Pub. 
Iowa S. 
Pub. 
Kansas §. T. C., 
Emporia Pub. 
Kansas 8. T. C., 
Pittsburgh 
Pub. 


Keene T. C. Pub. 


Longwood C. 
Paes. W. sss. 

Madison C. 
Pe. s0%s 

Maryknoll T. C. 


Maryland S. T. 
C., Towson 
Pub. Be a 

Michigan C. of 
Ed., Central 
Pub. 

Michigan C. of 
Ed., North- 
orn PUP. s+. 

Michigan C. of 
Ed., West- 
ern Pub. 

Michigan §. N. 
Cc. Pub. 
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Nonveterans 
Full-Time 


Veterans and 
nonveterans 


All Resident 





78,584 


INSTITUTIONS 


Nonveterans 


| Full-Time 


| 


693 


1,149 


1,296 


1,935 


2,035 
802 
2,345 


1,006 


1,030 
115 


-1 
oa 


,t81 


731 


148,663 


Veterans and 


nonveterans 


1,93 


2,872 


2,074 


4,477 
2,650 
2,675 
1,347 
1,947 
vVvV 
598 
1,165 
123 


9, 


| Full-Time 


83 
432 


Teaching Staff 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


134 


100 





‘Teaching Staff 


Total Number 
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hers Colleges (Continued) 





i= 
Institution 7 Institution SA 








Nonveterans 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 


Full-Time 
Full-Time 





Veterans 


ill 












= 






Miner Teach- = Oklahoma S.C rt 
ers C. Pub. . 16 561 577 29 32 East Central ¢ 

Minn. 8. T. C., Pub. 228 808 1,149 61 66 2 
B midji Pub. 125 452 577 57 57 Oklahoma $. C : 

Minn. Northeastern # 
Mank ato Pub. .. 255 687 1,087 62 62 f 
3 217 1,173 1,920 112 112 ’klahoma S. Cc 

Minn. &. 2. ©... Southeastern : 
Mo vorhe ad Pub. Cree 2° 610 1.034 68 74 ‘ 
POR. sa« ie 81 579 660 69 69 Oregon C. of : 

Minn. S. T.C Ed. Pub 27 459 591 47 53 i 






_ 


























Winona Pub. 116 466 588 47 57 Oregon C. of 
Missouri 8. C Ed., Southern 
Central Pub. 223 1,288 1,511 95 110 P Sigeg ete 163 561 808 48 §2 
Missouri S. C., ra, BF. Cu 
Northwest Bloomsburg 
PUR. -xxeens 129 730 1,134 55 60 Pee wane oe 189 642 931 48 96 
Missouri 8. C., as. 8. TC, 
Southeast Clarion Pub. 151 589 799 54 54 
“Pub. a 163 938 1,363 65 72 Pa. as Gu 
Mc tana C. of E. Strouds- 
Ed. Eastern burg Pub. .. 237 689 930 50 52 
POGOe scsvas 63 410 560 24 335 re. 5. 3. ©. 
Montana C. of E lint 0TO 
Ed., Western | 117 158 707 40 40 
are 50 195 249 19 31 Pa. By 2s Gane 
Morehead S. C. Indiana Pub. 235 1,331 1,692 86 86 
i 150 461 63 58 62 Pe. @. 3. <., 
Murray S. C. Retatown 
ae 263 1,054 1,439 90 90 a) ere 179 803 1,057 51 54 & 






Pe. & 3..¢ & 
Lock Aa 











Pa. S 
Sans 3 OZ 56 Mill ersville 










283 





















Nebr. S. T. c., “o pensburg 
Wayne Pub. 87 666 763 56 61 ee ee 148 598 768 50 50 

N. d. 8. ae Cs Pa: 5. T. C., 

Montelair Slippery 
Pub. ... ao 157 977 1,663 88 93 Rock Pub. . 139 745 889 62 81 
N..2. 6. 5. C., fe , we Pa. S. T. C., 

Trenton Pub. 94 815 1,091 67 84 West Chester 

New Mex. High- Pub 139 1,578 1,743 90 100 
lands U. Pub 294 432 896 69 79 , ee ial : iy 

New York S.C. = _ , Sam we ie ; ee 

“for Teachers eT. C. Ped. 310 1,383 1,942 112 25 
or Teachers, : 

Albany Pub. 148 1,447 2,075 97 128 8. Dak, North 

New — ‘34 Pub - pees 139 504 840 45 46 
C., Buffalo s+ Insti . 
eng g 153 1,869 2,419 150 ae ee o79 ae on - er 

Ne “ yo tet Sul Ross S. C. s oe rR ~, 
Ng 110 1,223 1,647 84 84 Pub. waeees 163 on oe in ™ 

New York S. T. — geen 206 507 2,117 2 132 
C., New Paltz East Pub. .. 326 1,507 2 A%7 124 32 
eS 49 857 1,202 55 55 Texas S. T. C., = aetad ‘ 

New York S. T. “ a a ; 568 1,823 2,391 109 118 
C., Oneonta CXAS S. 2. vy = _ — 002 977 ‘ 
Pub. rece 37 681 1,027 61 61 North Pub.. 678 4.053 5,093 ziv 303 

New York S. T. Texas. 8. T. C., 





C., Oswego Southwest = - ate 
Pe eo, 220 1,140 1,437 109 112 De. pec awe 357 1,635 2,478 93 126 
Ke Wash. C. of Ed., 





‘4 
< 
~| 
a 
2 





‘Elizabeth Central Pub. 250 1,204 4,488 81 85 
City Pub. .. 33 167 500 28 33 Wash. C. of Ed., 
N. Car, 2. 2. C., Eastern Pub. 297 1,050 1,381 91 113 







Fayetteville iah € of bi 
Mkts aus is 46 571 618 31 os ees. 
H, See. B.S. ©. eee 364 1,079 1,453 81 90 
inston- eee rs = : West L iberts v 
Salem_ Pub.. 49 500 549 82 32 S. C. Pub. . 130 387 731 30 40 






xz 





; Dak, 8. » gal ae W. Carolina 
Dickinson mn 
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TABLE I 





Staff 


fea 
- 


Institution 


Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
reachin 


| 
| 


Wisc. S. T. C. 

LaCrosse 

eae 3 898 
wee BS. Z. C. 

Milwaukee 

Pub = 1,518 
Wisc. 8S. T. C., 

Oshkosh 


1,224 
2,101 

681 1,067 
* Estimated. 


Universities under private control (51) report 295,- 
956 full-time students, a decrease of 9.2 per cent; and 
447,259 grand total, a decrease of 5.7 per cent. 

Independent colleges of arts and sciences (472) have 
388,422 full-time students, a decrease of 8.9 per cent; 
their grand total of 465,931 is 7.0 per cent below last 
year. 

Independent technological institutions (45) report 
107,483 full-time students, a drop of 10.7 per cent; 
and 136,638 grand total, a decrease of 6.1 per cent. 

Independent teachers colleges (112) have 120,129 
full-time students, which is 4.5 per cent below 1949; 
and 141,097 grand total students, a decline of 4.1 


per cent. 
TABLE II 
FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 665 INSTITUTIONS 


In Five Fields: liberal arts, engineering, commerce (business 
administration), agriculture, ‘“‘teachers college”’ 


1949 1950 


Women Men Women 


Men 


Liberal Arts 
Engineering 
Commerce 

Agriculture 
Teachers co 


100,767 ,235 91,047 68,202 
35,171 28,215 } 

25,908 5.851 

1,090 
llege 





2, 


Covering institutions of varied types above the 
high-school level, the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, supplied attendance data as of 
November 9, 1950 “from 1,838 institutions with esti- 
mates for 52,” as shown below. 

Why the Decline in Full-time Attendance? Two fac- 
tors account for the 9.4 decrease in the number of full- 
time students reported for the ScHoo. anp Socrery 
list of approved universities and four-year colleges. 
The first factor lies in the graduation last June of 
record-breaking senior classes, predominately veterans 
of World War II. The current enrollment of 554,614 
veteran students is less than one half of the 1947 maxi- 
mum of 1,149,933, and represents a decrease of nearly 
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Institution 


Nonveterans 
Full-Time 
Veterans and 
nonveterans 
All Resident 
Full-Time 


| Teaching Staff 


Veterans 


Full-Time 





Wise. 5. T. C., 
River Falls 


Wite. 5. %. C., 
Whitewater 
Pub. 
Totals 


one third as compared with the 789,417 in attendance 
at the end of October, 1949.? 

The second factor in the present situation is the 
reduced number of 1950 freshmen as compared with 
other years, reflecting the low birth rate of the early 
1930’s—a factor which will prevail for some time. 
Typical of the reduction are the freshman statistics 
for five broad fields of education. These indicate a 
drop of 11.8 per cent this fall in full-time attendance, 
as compared with 1949, in the number of new men 
students; and a decrease of 2.3 per cent in the number 
of freshman women. 

Smaller Decrease in Part-time Students. A large 
proportion of students classified as part-time (those 
whose main time and attention are given to some 
bread-winning employment) are persons who take eve- 
ning courses at universities and colleges in their home 
communities. In a typical instance, these students 
attend about two nights a week in courses yielding 
about 4 semester credit hours, applicable toward a 
degree or a certificate. 

The Association of University Evening Colleges, 
which has a membership of 72 institutions in all parts 
of the United States, received reports recently from 

1 Data accompanying letter of Robert C. Story, head, 
Technical Services, Research and Statistical Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education, November 9, 
1950: ‘£1,838 institutions with estimates for 52’’ show 
**total enrollment’’ of 2,295,065 for ‘‘fall, 1950’’ as 
compared with 2,456,841 for ‘‘fall, 1949,’’ a decrease of 
6.6 per cent, of which 9.3 per cent is reported as the d: 
crease for men and .2 per cent the decrease for women 
students. The total 1950 enrollment of 1,828,380 in 
‘‘universities, colleges and professional schools’’ is given 
as a decrease of 7.5 per cent; the total enrollment of 
181,692 in ‘‘teachers colleges,’? a decrease of 1.5 per 


cent; the total enrollment of 215,408 in ‘‘junior col- 
leges,’’ a decrease of 4.8 per cent; the total enrollment 


of 69,585 in ‘‘ Negro institutions,’’ a decrease of 1.2 per 


cent. (It is to be observed that the Office of Education 
figures do not differentiate between full-time and part- 
time students as this ScHooL AND Society study has dif- 
ferentiated for many years.) 

2 Letter from H. V. Stirling, Veterans Administration, 
November 20, 1950. 
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-) members showing total enrollments in collegiate TABLE IV 

redit courses this fall of 285,617 students, as com- GROGR AE Se ee 
pared with 295,071 a year ago. This is a decrease of 
12 per cent. The smaller evening colleges held stu- 
ents more consistently this fall than did the evening 





Number of 
Full-Time 
Students 


Number 
0 


Division and State Insti- 


leges of the large city universities. re eee 
Analysis 1949 1950 


Lower Attendance in Women’s Colleges. 


attendance returns discloses that, of 129 colleges New England 484 107,813 

‘ - Main aes 7 6,311 

or women, 82 report decreases and 47 report small New Hamschive .... * 7414 
narOAgeR > ( , , > ¢ Vermont f 33 6,012 
creases. Their 1950 combined enrollments of 67,696 ae nen A alll o% 3'568 60'449 


men students are 3.1 per cent lower than the 1949 Rhode Island io sl2 8,196 
Connecticut S wet: 19,431 
total of 69 837. : 
ul : ; 2) Middle - ic 296,612 271,152 
Broken down as to standard geographical sections New Y 37,946 158,107 
“<r " ae oe 3 New \ we , 27 21,6 
f the United States, the statistics for decrease or in- Pennsy]vania 





rease in attendance at these colleges this fall as com- 
pared with last fall are as follows: 





University of Pittsburgh 
Pa. State College 
University of Florida _ Mountain 
University of Missouri . 82% 2% Rr UNS a Montana 
Univ. of Pennsylvania . 9,7! 2: Ay ft Idaho— 
Northwestern University 26 2 Wyoming 
State Univ. of Iowa ... 9,125 93 Legian = Colorado ; 
Wayne University New Mexico 
Brooklyn College Arizona 
University of Texas Utah 
University of Cincinnati Nevada 
Rutgers University .... ; : ’ 
University of Maryland. een ar 3,795 23 9) Pacific . 
remple University Washington 


Wash. Univ. (Missouri) bt ; 
RE Le EAE 2 Le = ‘alifornia 


IV me (7 Mee 4 loan FI Illinois 
Women’s Colleges in Neu England. } New Hamp sichtonn S 
shire, 1 decrease in attendance. Vermont, 1 decrease. Wisconsin 36,796 
\lassachusetts, 2 decreases, 7 increases in attendance. West North Central .. 96 2,36 142,901 
: ‘ Minnesota wa 2,516 88,3 
Connecticut, 3 decreases. lowa 
Missouri 
TABLE III North Dakota 
ee: Seay ak : South Dakota 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS Nebraska 
Kansas 
Full es All 7’ 5) South Atlantic 2 
Time : tesic ‘ Delaware o 
- ace eel ener ere bial Maryland 0 
University of California 39,492 39,49: . District of Columbia 0 
Columbia University .. 21,938 ‘ 27,636 Virginia . o 
University of Minnesota 21,680 3 26,66 } West Virginia 
[ niversity of Illinois .. 20,498 é 23,66 North ¢ ‘arolina 
New York University .. 19,773 i South Carolina 
Ohio State University . 18,946 6 Georgia , 
University of Michigan. 18,912 7 Florida 
lose Uni versity of Wisconsin 18,357 8 
Syracuse University ... 16,007 9 East South Central ... 
ome Michigan State College . 10 Kentucky 
— Indiana University ... 11 
or. of W ashington 12 
yme ). of S. California 13 
Boston University 14 A 
nts Purdue University 15 West South Central 
_ Harvard University 16 Arkansas és 
ine City College of N. Y. 17 Louisiana 
Cornell University 18 Oklahoma 
1 é 
» 
5 





* Estimated. 
Women’s Colleges in Middle Atlantic States. New South Atlantic States. Maryland, 3 decreases, 1 in- 
York, 14 decreases in attendance, 1 increase. New crease. District of Columbia, 2 increases. Virginia, 
Jersey, 2 decreases. Pennsylvania, 8 decreases, 5 in- 5 decreases, 2 increases. North Carolina, 3 3 decreases, 
creases. 3 inereases. South Carolina, 4 decreases, 1 increase. 
East North Central States. Ohio, 5 decreases, 2 Georgia, 4 decreases, 3 increases. Florida, 1 decrease. 
increases. Indiana, 1 decrease, 1 increase. Illinois, East South Central States. Kentucky, 1 increase. 
5 decreases, 2 increases. Michigan, 2 decreases, 1 in- Alabama, 1 decrease. Mississippi, 3 decreases. 
crease. Wisconsin, 2 decreases. West South Central States. Louisiana, 1 decrease. 
West North Central States. Minnesota, 2 decreases, Texas, 3 decreases. 
2 inereases. Iowa, 1 increase. Missouri, 3 decreases, Mountain States. Colorado, 1 inerease. Utah, 1 
2 inereases. Kansas, 1 decrease, 2 increases. increase. 
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Pacific States. Washington, 1 increase. Oregon, 
linerease. California, 2 decreases, 4 increases. 

The Educational Choices of Freshmen. Of the 770 
universities and four-year colleges reporting in this 
study, 665 supplied comparable data regarding their 
freshmen enrollments for 1949 and for 1950 in five 
fields: liberal arts (arts and science courses), engi- 
neering, commerce (business administration), agricul- 
Table II presents the 


ture, and “teachers college. 
statistics. 

The total in these five fields—271,495 freshmen this 
fall—is made up of 63.4 per cent young men and 36.6 
per cent young women, whereas a year ago the total 
of 296,752 comprised 65.7 per cent men and 34.3 per 
cent women. 

The drop in total freshmen in these 665 institutions 
this fall as compared with last is 8.5 per cent; for 
men the decrease is 11.8 per cent, for women it is 
2.3 per cent. 

The field of study having the smallest decrease is 
teachers colleges, in which the enrollment of 43,438 
freshmen is down 2.5 per cent. 

Second lowest in decrease are 12,322 freshmen in 
agriculture, 5.6 per cent under last year. 

Third largest decrease is found in the enrollment of 
159,249 freshmen in liberal-arts (or arts and sciences) 
courses; as compared with last year this is 7.4 per 
cent below. 

The 28,107 freshmen taking commerce or business 
administration courses represent a decrease from 1949 
of 11.5 per cent. 

Heaviest hit of all these five fields is engineering, 
in which this fall’s attendance of 28,379 freshmen is 
19.8 per cent below 1949—35,365. 

The drop in students entering engineering courses 
was earnestly discussed by technological educators at 
the recent Cleveland meeting of the Engineering 
Council for Professional Development. Some as- 
eribed as an influence widely circulated reports pur- 
porting to indicate that the field of engineering was 
crowded. S. C. Hollister, dean of engineering of 
Cornell University, said that, “whereas about 50,000 
engineering graduates have been absorbed by Amer- 
ican industry since June, 1950, the total of engineer- 
ing freshmen in institutions this fall is only about 
27,000.” Dean Hollister gave an estimate that “2.4 
per cent of high-school graduates went on to college 
for engineering courses this fall, while 5 per cent 
would be needed to sustain the essential supply of 
engineering graduates.” 

Attendance in Junior Colleges. From Jesse P. 
Bogue, executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., the report 
has been received that the enrollment for last year 
(1949-1950) in 634 junior colleges totaled 562,786 
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students. The 329 public junior colleges sending jy 
returns had 456,291 students; the 305 private junio; 
colleges, 106,495 students. 

The War Picture Now and to Come. Did the out. 
break of the fighting in Korea in late June diminish 
the size of college classes this September? Appar. 
ently not. A few drafted students were inducted by 
Selective Service boards in cases where they ranked 
below the upper 50 per cent of their classes, which 
was the temporary summer criterion for postpone 
ment. According to Selective Service regulations 
based on law, drafted college students who maintain 
satisfactory standing in their classes have been per 
mitted to postpone induction until the end of the cur 
rent academic year, June, 1951. Some students en- 
listed in the Army and Navy reserves have been called, 

As to next year and thereafter there is, at this 
writing, no certainty. The known facts upon which 
a national decision will be made inelude the following: 

The President of the United States has called for the 
creation of armed forces numbering three million by 
the fall of 1951. The effect of this call upon univer- 
sities and colleges will be great. For, whereas in 
World War II, men up to the age of 35 were taken, 
the policy of Selective Service now is to draft younger 
men, 19-26 years; and General Hershey recently men- 
tioned 18 years as a possibility. The population 
within these younger age groups is diminished, to 
begin with, because of the reduced birth rate during 
the 1930’s. It is limited further for draft purposes 
by the present exemption of World War II veterans, 
men with dependents, and men who fall below current 
physical and mental standards. 

The result will be to increase the demand for college 
youth. As U.S. Commissioner of Education McGrath 
expressed it at the October conference in Washington 
of the American Council on Education, “The kind of 
personnel needed for military duty—young, intelli- 
gent, able-bodied men—must be drawn from the age 
groups normally found in institutions of higher edu- 
cation.” 

Representatives of higher education are giving ear- 
nest consideration to this national problem. Various 
plans have been proposed, such as the recommenda- 
tions of the six Scientifie Advisory Committees to the 
Selective Service System; the resolutions of the Fed- 
eral Relationships Committee of the American Council 
on Education; the “Conant Plan”; and the proposals 
of the Association of American Universities. 

Recommendations regarding manpower and policy 
relating to students will shortly be presented to a 
Senate Committee of which Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son is chairman, and to a House Committee of which 
Representative Carl Vinson is chairman, to be fol- 
lowed by Congressional legislation. 
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Assuming adoption of a military draft which will 
take many or all able-bodied students, the question 
arises as to the continuance of institutions of higher 
education. A considerable proportion are already in 
{nancial straits because of soaring costs of operation 
and decreasing income from tuition and endowment 
funds. Before the Korean war, President Wriston, 
of Brown University, said that American higher edu- 
eation faces its greatest crisis in half a century. The 
events of the recent past and the probabilities for the 
immediate future intensify the solemnity of that state- 
ment. 

Basis and Definitions. This 1950 study of attend- 
ance is based on the list of institutions accredited by 
regional associations, as compiled by the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

In requesting data from registrars, the following 


definitions were given: 
A full-time student is defined as a student who has 





DEMOCRACY AND THE SMALL 


LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 


Since the beginning of the American Republic, the 
small college has been a cornerstone in our structure 
of democracy. In each generation a significant pro- 
portion of our leaders in all aspects of life have re- 
ceived a crucial segment of their training in these 
colleges. They have been a constant source of supply 
for the ministry, teaching, law, medicine, business, 
polities, and many other callings. 

In general, the small colleges have operated in terms 
of the basie principles of Christianity and democracy. 
They, in the main, have 1. been free from class dis- 
tinction; 2. promoted equal opportunity; 3. empha- 
sized service; 4. held the great Christian ideals before 
their students; 5. demonstrated dedication to a cause 
in the face of personal sacrifice; and 6. urged the 
eternal values of freedom. 

Obviously the small colleges never fully lived up to 
these ideas, but they have held them up as ideals. On 
the campuses of these colleges there has been a min- 
imum of the cynicism and general lowering of faith 
(in man, in freedom, in truth, in God), which are the 
roots that produce the noxious growth that chokes 
out democracy the world over. Frequently, these col- 
leges have been scorned as naive because they have 
kept these great faiths. 

As a rule, the teachers have not been great scholars 
or even great teachers. The buildings have often been 
old, the equipment poor, and the faculty overloaded. 
All these things are doubtless unfortunate, but if the 
atmosphere and central ideals have remained demo- 
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completed a high-school course and is devoting sub- 
stantially his full time (12 hours or more is the Vet- 
erans Administration stipulation) to study during the 
collegiate year. 

A part-time student is one whose main time and at- 
tention are given to some other employment and who 
takes late afternoon, evening, or Saturday classes. 

The full-time teaching staff comprises those indi- 
viduals, on full-time employment for the academic 
year, who devote at least one half of their time to 
giving instruction; limited to those who hold the rank 
of an instructor (or its equivalent) and higher ranks. 

The total teaching staff includes these groups: the 
full-time faculty; individuals devoting less than half 
of their time to teaching; teaching assistants, fellows, 
research assistants if they do some teaching; and 
others who teach. 

Mrs. Grace W. Sales, secretary to the president, 
University of Cincinnati, had charge of the collection 
and computation of statistics in this article. 


By 

E. V. PULLIAS 
GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
cratic and Christian, then these colleges have possessed 
the elemental quality basic to a realization of the 
American dream. Few institutions on the American 
scene have been more democratic in spirit and prac- 
tice—more free from snobbery in all its ugly forms— 
and thus so effective in the everyday life of democracy 
than has the small liberal-arts college. 

Perhaps most important of all, the church-related 
colleges (for most of them are directly or indirectly 
church-related) have possessed the courage to keep 
their costs down so they could serve a representative 
group of American young people. In fact, the most 
basie requirements for entrance have been an earnest 
desire to learn, a willingness to work, and a character 
attracted by high ideals. 

A large number of the students have worked part 
time to help support themselves. They have not been 
ashamed to work with their hands if necessary—do 
their laundry, wash the college dishes, cut the lawns, 
or grease cars in a neighboring filling station. 

The best small colleges have refused to sell their 
freedom to pursue their own course even though the 
alternative was serious sacrifice in numerous material 
areas. Oftentimes freedom can be retained only in 
proportion to the degree that one’s needs are con- 
trolled. If a college wants money too badly, it may— 
more accurately, it will—sell its soul for money. 

But there are numerous pressures that threaten to 
destroy the unique Christian and democratic nature of 
the small American college. These pressures arise 
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from two general forces: 1. economic necessity and 
2. intellectual snobbery. 

The situation as it relates to economic necessity may 
be simply stated thus. Under the demands of ac- 
crediting agencies and/or the demands of keeping up 
with the academic Jones, the basically poor church- 
related colleges have pressed their operational costs 
(consequently their costs to students) upward until 
they are rapidly becoming class colleges—that is, col- 
leges that can be attended only by well-to-do young 
people. Such class colleges are likely to lose both 
their Christian and democratic atmosphere and become 
breeding grounds for economic and social snobbery. 
As this process works, to attract and satisfy a clientele 
drawn largely from the higher income brackets, the 
cost rises and the atmosphere changes until the student 
body becomes what it is the fashion to call select. In 
short, the American college finds itself serving as 
academic nursemaid for a constituency that has no 
respect for its historic purposes and ideals. 

The concept of select is a dangerous one for democ- 
racy and Christianity. Probably the chief strength of 
the typical American college was that it represented 
a genuine cross section of the American people. The 
student body on the whole may have possessed little 
more of general intelligence (whatever that much-used 
and little-understood term means) than the average 
population. But the American tradition has been to 
give every person who had an interest and was willing 
to work a chance and not to eliminate him by some 
arbitrary means before he has that chance. True, 
the process may be wasteful in some cases, but this 
seemingly wasteful process in reality is the means of 
constantly uncovering hidden and undeveloped talent 
so abundantly and promiscuously scattered among the 
people. This belief in, respect for, and deep interest 
in the general run of people is at the core of the 
democratic faith. 

Selection on any basis, except on real merit after 
fair and extended opportunity, cuts at the taproot of 
democracy. Of course, selection on the basis of 
money, or family, or appearance, or superficial man- 
ners is the worst type, and it is this kind of selectness 
that the desperate need for money oftentimes pro- 
duces. 

The factor of intellectual snobbery is somewhat more 
complicated. Nearly all private colleges in America 
were founded by religious men and for religious pur- 
poses. Originally they were for the purpose of pro- 
viding a better trained ministry, but soon they began 
training for, or giving the preparatory training for, 
all the older professions, particularly law, medicine, 
and teaching. It is well in this connection to remem- 
ber that religion was an important part of the new 
and growing American democracy. But the rapidly 
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developing nation needed leadership not only in re. 
ligion, but in all areas. 

It was in the core of the American ideal that 4] 
activities should be useful and thus related to the 
various requirements of ordinary life. Nothing was 
more despicable than the useless. Hence, there was 
little or no place for institutions that proposed to 
educate for the gentleman’s life after the fashion of 
the so-called upper strata of the old European society, 
The professional men trained in these colleges were 
prepared for useful service and not to become a spe- 
cial leisure class. 

Slowly America developed her privileged class, 
For the girls of these families there was need for 
female academies and finishing schools some of which 
later became colleges where the young women could 
learn the social behavior of their society. Some men’s 
colleges, consciously or unconsciously, saw the same 
need among the young men and slowly transformed 
themselves into schools for young gentlemen with al! 
of the accompanying atmosphere. 

These colleges in time grew old, often rich, and thus 
very powerful. To be a graduate of such an institu- 
tion became a sure entrance into the higher society 
and often caused one to carry himself with an air of 
superiority all of his life. Such colleges became self- 
styled citadels of “culture” about which their faculties 
and students liked to talk. In an important sense they 
lost touch with the true American tradition and re- 
verted, often unconsciously, I think, to the sterile in- 
tellectual snobbery of the ruling classes and intelli- 
gentsia of decadent cultures. 

This process may account for the disastrous dearth 
of democratic leadership in our generation. There are 
three sources from which this leadership for America 
could have come: 1. the state colleges and universities; 
2. the large private universities; and 3. the small pri- 
vate colleges, largely church-related. The first two of 
these three sources (with a few exceptions) have 
steadily become more deeply secular and materialistic. 
Secularism and materialism are not conducive to the 
development of the quality of leadership so desper- 
ately needed in the American democracy. 

The assumption here is that the four years of under- 
graduate college life cover the time when the most 
significant aspects of personality and character take 
final shape. They are the years when the student is 
no longer under the dominant influence of the home 
and is not yet molded into the framework of the eul- 
ture. At this period of late adolescence and early 
maturity the processes which will be typical of the 
individual as he meets life’s problems are patterned 
in a relatively permanent form. The ideas which he 
learns as ideals are likely to determine the whole di- 
rection and force of his life. Thus the influences 
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which surround him and affect him at this time are 
erucial for the production of leadership of high 
quality. 

What has been said above about the state institu- 
tions and the large private universities obviously does 
not apply to their great technical-training programs. 
Certainly they are excellent in the development of high 
technical skill. Whether or not they could retain this 
technical excellence and, at the same time, provide 
something of the influence which would build respect 
for the great ideas of democracy and Christianity, I 
do not know. But probably if the college years pro- 
vide the best in general education, the professional 
years do not need to be superior in other ways than 
‘technical. 

The small private college, perhaps suffering from an 
inferiority feeling, has steadily lost its original vision 
of training for Christian and democratic service and 
has tried anxiously and often pathetically to ape the 
institutions that have lost their original vision, or the 
large, secular university. The small church-related 
colleges are thus in danger of losing their self-con- 
fidence until once self-respecting institutions may be- 
come maudlin in their attempt to please and become 
like the “better” schools. This is not the American 
spirit at its best nor an evidence of the stuff out of 
which the best of America has been made. 

And so by the dire pressure of economic necessity 
and the age-old lure of intellectual and class snob- 
bery, the small American college may be destroyed. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Thus may pass one of the most important institutions 
in our American democracy. 

In my judgment, all that is needed to reverse this 
fateful process and save the small college is a renewed 
vision and the courage to live up to that vision. The 
church-related college needs to restate its objectives 
in terms of Christianity and democracy. It needs to 
recapture its faith in its mission and its ability to 
fulfill that mission through a cultivation of the whole 
man dedicated to the service of his fellow men. 

The erucial condition for the creative education of 
modern young people is contact with mature men and 
women (in person and through their works) who can 
guide youth in the growth of wisely directed, unselfish, 
truth-seeking, strong character. A free community 
composed of such a faculty, an adequate library, and 
a student body of interested young people in constant 
intercourse with this faculty is the essence of the edu- 
cative situation at its best. Other things may be con- 
venient and even superficially desirable, but these are 
fundamental. Any college that possesses these fun- 
damentals will produce men and women of worth—the 
real business of any college. 

The. small church-related colleges can continue to 
serve nobly the American Republic if they 1. concen- 
trate on the great fundamentals of education in the 
framework of Christian and democratic principles and 
2. withstand the lure of class or intellectual snobbery 
and the urgent pressure of economic demands. Rare 
strength of character, singleness of purpose, and 
clarity of vision are required for such a stand. 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH COAT-SLEEVE 
ENGLISH? 


WILLIAM CHARLES KoRFMACHER 


Saint Louis University 


Nations, like individuals, have their peculiar fe- 
tishes. America is no exception. We adore the fetish 
of informality. That fact, I believe, is back of such 
pleas as that appearing in The Reader’s Digest for 
August, 1950, under the title of “Shirt-Sleeve English 
in One Easy Lesson,” as condensed from Printer’s Ink. 

Informality is a natural product of democracy. 
One man, we say, is as good as another. Less cere- 
monial, less pomp, less stately folderol, we insist, is 
part of the democratic way of life. But gentlemen 
still make at least a pretense of tipping the hat—when 
they wear one—to ladies of their acquaintance. Forks 
are preferred to carry certain foods to the mouth, 
though sometimes the task could be done just as easily 
with a knife. In short, informality operates within 


bounds. It cannot go the full way. The simple ques- 


tion concerns itself with just where the boundary in 
any one age is to be put. 

Frankly, I oppose overinformality in letters. I 
think it is a cheapening of that most wonderful of 
all tools, the English language. I think it is a repre- 
hensible selling out of our cultural birthright. I think 
it is a pulling down of national standards of good taste 
when, as a matter of fact, they should be pulled up. 

I do not conceal the fact that I am a professor of 
classical languages and director of the department in 
an American university. Now the classical languages 
are Greek and Latin. 
they have a place in the American educational system 
or in any other American system. They are said to 
be dead—though, unfortunately, not buried. 


Many people do not believe 


But I believe that I, and many other educators with 
me, even those outside the fold of Greek and Latin, 
have an important mission to perform. It is the 
mission of raising the cultural standards of the nation, 
improving its taste, sharpening its aesthetic apprecia- 
tions. Part of that task has to do with the use of the 
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English language. It is concerned with what may be 
ealled “‘eoat-sleeve English.” 

I have no interest in bringing back a stilted, cum- 
bersome, highly formalistic style of writing. The old 
“beg to advise,” “the third instant,” “your obedient 
servant,” and a host of similar monstrosities have no 
place in either “shirt-sleeve” or “coat-sleeve” English. 
They are a product of a now buried linguistic past. 
They have had their day and performed their duty in 
myriads of letters. 

But it is possible to be grammatical and still to be 
It is possible to put an idea succinctly and 
And colloquial 


forceful. 
forcefully without recourse to slang. 
language is just as acceptable to “coat-sleeve” English 
as it is to “shirt-sleeve”’ English. But colloquial lan- 
guage does not necessarily include slang, faulty gram- 
mar, and unpleasant repetition. 

And what is to be said of repetition, about which 
we read “Don’t worry too much about avoiding repeti- 
tion”? Naturally, we repeat a word if a convenient 
substitute does not exist, or if we wish to be emphatic, 
or if we have some similar good purpose. But why 
should be repeat, otherwise? Ours is a very rich 
language. One of the great errors of the “shirt- 
sleevers” and those “advertising boys,’ from whom 
they say their way of speaking and writing took its 
origin, lies precisely in their failure to exploit and 
use what English has to offer. 


Reborts . 
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Few tongues can match ours in the varied capacity 
it has to express shades of ar idea. Take regal, royal, 
and kingly, for example: all mean fundamentally 
“having to do with aking.” Yet regal in its feeling js 
the most remote and aloof, most suggestive of pomp 
and state; thus we speak of “regal magnificence.” 
Royal is intermediate in feeling; “a royal gesture” 
of approval, for example. But kingly is tenderest 
and most homelike of all; a truly worthy monarch acts 
with “kingly kindness.” 

Does it matter that regal is a direct importation 
from the Latin, that royal comes by way of Norman- 
French, and that kingly is the native Anglo-Saxon 
word? Some may say that it does not. Such in- 
vestigations are part of the stock in trade of the 
language teachers perhaps. But the results, at least, 
of what they have found should be used by those 
whose business is words. And letter writers and 
“advertising boys” fall within that class. 

Let us have less “shirt-sleeve English” in American 
business and political and social life. Let us remem- 
ber that a product can be good and desirable without 
being merely best. Let us remember that we can write 
letters that are forceful, friendly, and forthright with- 
out recourse to slang, to bald repetitions, and to 
oddities in grammar. Let us use language as one of 
the tools to raise, even slightly, the national standards 
of taste and appreciation. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: ANTA 
STORMS BROADWAY 


WituiamM H. BEYER 
New York 27 


ANTA (the American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy)! has made a triumphant entrance into the front 
ranks of professional play production with its first 
offering in a series of ten plays given on a subscrip- 
tion basis, “The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” by the poet 
Robinson Jeffers, starring Judith Anderson and spon- 
sored by Luther Green. The plan is for ANTA to 
act as a tryout center for producers wishing to sponsor 
scripts of merit which the eurrent high costs of pro- 
duction would normally prohibit. Among these are 
plays such as the elassies, revivals of successful mod- 
ern plays, works of new playwrights, and plays con- 
sidered frankly experimental, of which Jeffers’ dra- 
matic poem, not originally written for the stage, is 
one. ANTA expects to produce the ten tryouts for 

1 For earlier reports on the history and activities of 


ANTA, see SCHOOL AND Society, June 28, 1947, and 
March 26, 1949. 


approximately $189,000, which is a_ considerable 
achievement since the average one-set, ten-character 
drama costs around $50,000. The savings are effected 
by cutting actors’ and stage technicians’ salaries to the 
union minimum wage, while scene and costume de- 
signers get no fee unless the production is successful 
and moves to another Broadway theatre for a run, 
where all concerned get new contracts and regulation 
ANTA’s tryout plays will give nine per- 
formances for their subscribers and, in case of suc- 
cess, aS many more as the Playhouse schedule permits 
for general admission until the play moves on. 

In “The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” Judith Anderson 
and Robinson Jeffers bring dramatic splendor and the- 
atrical significance to the legitimate stage in a season, 
which aside from the brilliant plays of the English 
poet, Fry, is at an all-time low. Here we have Ander- 
son giving an exalted performance in the role of 
Clytemnestra, for Jeffers’ tragedy derives from those 
of the house of Atreus as created by Aeschylus. The 
suecess brought to Jeffers’ adaptation of Euripides’ 
“Medea” by the electrifying playing of Anderson re- 
vealed the artistic affinity between them. Poet and 
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actress complement each other perfectly, and Jeffers’ 
rugged and sinuously masculine verse, with its wide- 
swinging rhythms and evocative, emotionally charged 
imagery and its sense of eager urgency and imme- 
diaey, is unleashed to incisive, sensuous life in the im- 
passioned person and incandescent spirit of Judith 
Anderson. She makes of Clytemnestra, as she did of 
Medea, a taut, explosive experience in theatre-going, 
exhilarating because of her mercurial virtuosity, so 
that it is our passions that are torn to tatters. 

Both Jeffers’ tragedies, deriving as they do from 
classie Greek tragedy based on ancient mythology, are 
concerned with the emotional involvements of char- 
acters drawn on an exaggerated legendary scale, made 
authoritative by the affinity the Greeks had with their 
deities. In consequence, their passions being beyond 
those of normal mortals, they reveal man at his great- 
est extremes of good and evil. Their unrestrained 
emotions, having full sway, are ceremoniously glori- 
fied, creating tensions that, superficially regarded, 
would seem intemperate today. The poet-dramatists 
of the great Greek tragedies, who serve as Jeffers 
inspiration, exulted in the full gamut ‘of passion, as 
did Shakespeare after them, and their audiences, re- 
flecting the mores of their societies, together with their 
tempers and tensions, accepted them in their stride 
and were glorified by them. After all, the Greek and 
Elizabethan poetic geniuses were the artistic pinnacle 
of their golden eras, which followed their military tri- 
umphs over Persia and Spain, respectively. The dis- 
asters of the Greek Pelopenesian and the English Civil 
wars were still ahead of them. 

We, too, have had our world-wide war, and on VE 
and VJ days emerged twice triumphant. That ours 
is a Golden Era smug statisties on profits-after-taxes 
and a spreading rash of TV antennae prove indis- 
putably. The fruits of peace, however, brought to us 
at the peace table turn out to have an asp in the 
foliage which threatens the very life of the dove-bear- 
ing goddess. A bloody sun is rising fabulously in the 
East and West simultaneously, and we are having our 
first crop of war dead and taxes to celebrate the cur- 
rent Nativity of the Prince of Peace. To the Greeks 
and Elizabethans, conflicts and conferences on such a 
scale would undoubtedly have constituted the stuff of 
legend, but to us they are merely the intellectually 
indigestible three-square-a-day, and we reach for... ? 
Quite possibly there are tensions in our times anal- 
ogous to those of our legendary, alien forbears, for 
old lusts, new thrusts for freedom, and the universal, 
age-old craze for power-prestige have unleashed vio- 
lent passions that involve us in problems of dimen- 
sions greater than the personal and are beyond our 
individual ability to cope with. Consequently we of 
the free West, ironically enough, are steeped in vel- 
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leity, obsessed and taut with fear. Is it to be won- 
dered at that the lure of our instability invites the 
mounting forces of destruction to extend their legend- 
ary prerogatives, now, as then, all contra natura? 
Mankind seems bent on self-destruction, a conviction 
that serves as a cornerstone to Robinson Jeffers’ phi- 
losophy. And so the ancient myth is revived, artis- 
tically by the poet-dramatist, and authenticated by our 
society. T. S. Eliot points it sagely: “Time present 
and time past/Are both perhaps present in time fu- 
ture,/And time future contained in time past./If all 
time is eternally present/All time is unredeemable.” 
We share Jeffers’ wonder about Man, the cuckoo in 
the clock of tick-tocking finity. 

Witnessing Jeffers’ explosive stage adaptations on 
the tragic Greek myths gives us an outlet for the ten- 
sions that pursue us like the avenging Furies, and, 
since his tragedies provide an emotional catharsis, they 
are good. Aristotle need not spin in his grave, not 
while Robinson Jeffers sharpens his pen on his head- 
stone. This man Jeffers is a virile, agile poet and 
wields his pen like a pin-pointed blade. In “Medea” 
he elipped a bloom from Euripides’ bouquet, and in 
“The Tower Beyond Tragedy” some buds from the 
bouquet of Aeschylus, rapier-penned poets themselves, 
since both stripped blossoms from Homer’s garden. 

Perhaps it would be more fitting to say that these 
poet-dramatists swung scimitars when they sheared 
Homer’s garden. Their irony and satire show their 
lips curved smilingly for they clipped much of the 
gaiety with which Homer mocked the all-too-human 
gods, “too true to be good,” if we may snip a leaf from 
Shaw’s laurel wreath. Robinson Jeffers’ blade is defi- 
nitely no scimitar. Life and poetry is a grim business 
to him with no affirmative Whitmanesque wish-wash- 
ing, no bland optimism, but full-bodied, bold pessi- 
mism and substantial Greek stoicism. He has self- 
generated his own Eumenides that furiously pursue 
him and threaten to overcome him, which he appar- 
ently relishes for he is still in there cutting away. To 
Jeffers, seemingly, as to Ezra Pound, “the god is in 
the rock.” His only laughter is that of Mother Earth, 
when, in a mood of Olympian buffoonery, she winks 
or guffaws, thereby precipitating jolly tidal waves, 
cyclones, and voleanic eruptions, perhaps just as a sly 
reminder that she has her own ideas of the monstrous 
obscenities resulting from modern man’s perversion of 
seience from the scientist’s clean dream of bloom and 
harvest to chaos and the hollow immensity of total 
annihilation. 

Concerned in his poetry as Jeffers is with themes 
of inhuman lusts and bestial conflicts, the violence and 
magnified passions of the legendary Greeks find in 
him a fierce response. Himself contemptuous of man 
and his illusions, fervent in his search for ultimates, 
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in which the up-aiming spirit of man and Dante’s “il 
ben dello intelletto” have no place, Jeffers’ verse is 
darkly arresting, stark, and vividly persuasive. The 
tensions he incites make for terrifying drama at times. 
His Queen Clytemnestra is drawn on the grand, gory 
seale of legendary exaggeration in the best tradition 
of the classics. She is, as Judith Anderson flawlessly 
interprets her, extravagantly good in her maternal 
loyalty to Iphigenia and monstrously wicked in all 
else. Knowingly, Clytemnestra genuflected to assorted 
deities, and so Jeffers provides Anderson with a role 
of vivid variety—quite the opposite from the one- 
track-minded, revenge-obsessed Medea, the foreign 
woman in Greece who was beyond the Olympian pale. 
Clytemnestra’s evil is heightened to a villainous degree 
since it comes at the end of her days when she has 
bolstered herself with accumulated crimes and reaps 
luridly of old evils, only to sow anew. Her crimes, 
like Agememnon’s and the others of the house of 
Atreus, were all in congenial collusion with the gods 
who were ever obligingly at hand, often enough 
wisely anticipating the mere mortal’s dilemma and 
interceding with devastating effect. This affinity with 
the Olympian hierarchy inevitably provoked passions 
on what we today regard as a glamorized cinematic 
scale and so sanctioned crimes of suitable theatrical 
dimensions, always colorful, but inevitably calamitous. 
Homer, with his engaging skepticism, noted the antics, 
both vain and vague, of the gods blithely enough to 
suggest that Olympus was resting on a voleano, man’s 
reason, and his are among the earliest tremors 
recorded. 

In “The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” a vicious circle 
of iniquity results from Clytemnestra’s crime, a circle 
which becomes, figuratively speaking, the noose that 
hangs her. 
Agamemnon from their son, Orestes—the Delphic ora- 
cle’s notion of how to keep the bad blood running—mo- 
ralists in our audiences may nod approvingly and feel 
confident that they can return home assured there will 
be no vitriol sauce in their next jar of Greek figs from 
California. The nodding, however, will be cut short, 
sinee, unlike Aeschylus, Jeffers has Orestes spared the 
penalty of the law of retribution, even though the 
man is guilty of matricide. The Furies of the classic 
tragedy do not here pursue Orestes, driving him to 
expiate his crimes through suffering, with Minerva 
granting him deliverance in the end. Nor is it Sopho- 
clean wisdom Jeffers reveals in his solution. Rather, 
he imposes his own alien and self-generated philoso- 
phy on it and has Orestes reject Electra’s incestuous 
advances since this only adds new crimes to old and 
drives deeper the vicious “inward” compulsion of the 
family which has bred this carnal cavalcade of crime. 
Jeffers’ Orestes, without a trace of remorse, takes 


Since she gets her due deserts for slaying 
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refuge in the poet’s modern “outward” philosophy, 
rich in imagery of earth, with which he seeks to iden. 
tify himself and which is symbolized as the tower of 
the title that is beyond tragedy. Orestes leaves Elec. 
tra hushed, and the play is over, but the end, with 
this dour philosophical dawn arising for Orestes, jg 
not tragic in the classic tradition. 

Abandoning the classical Furies and the Olympian 
hierarchy as he does, Jeffers considerably dissipates 
the tragic significance and climax of the tragedy, 
True, his poetry soars, but the “outward’’-aiming bird 
is an illusory dove, tricked out of a magician’s hat, 
and fails to ascend so that the inspiration is deceptive 
and short-lived in its dramatic impact on us. Jeffers’ 
philosophie solution is not a variation on the original 
theme which resolves all the earlier variations, thereby 
sonorously magnifying the theme, as the coda of the 
Aeschylean Furies does. It is a superimposed theme, 
artificial and deciduous dramatically, providing a dis- 
sonant conclusion to the fall of the house of Atreus. 
For us the classic tragedy ends with the slaying of 
Clytemnestra, for she is true to her tradition, both 
artistically and ethnologically, while Orestes is false. 

Nor do Jeffers’ other modern variations on classical 
tragedy have consistent impact, although this is prob- 
ably largely due to the fact that he composed a poem, 
not a theatre piece in which terms it must, however, 
be appraised since it is staged. Jeffers makes spare 
use of the classic chorus and so considerably handi- 
caps Clytemnestra, making of her role almost a mono- 
logue in her scenes with the chorus. Too, the intro- 
ductory scene with Agamemnon is weakened by its 
brevity, and Aegisthus is likewise scantily treated; in 
fact, it is not until Orestes enters in the second act 
that any man has dramatic stature. Cassandra is 
compellingly conceived, and her scenes with the Queen 
are intense and ominous. However, the poem does 
provide a stunning role for Judith Anderson, and she 
plays it with consummate artistry, exploring the many 
facets of Clytemnestra, revealing her full stature, and 
giving us a characterization rich and vibrant with 
inner dynamics. Thelma Schnee, as Cassandra, gives 
an inspired performance; with almost avid percep- 
tivity and psychic persuasiveness she manages to pro- 
ject herself over the entire stage, though she is seated, 
practically motionless, throughout most of the play. 
Her suceess in the role is all the more remarkable since 
she suffers from a considerable directorial handicap in 
that she is called upon to mime the speech of the slain 
Agamemnon, which comes over a hidden amplifier and 
is the voice of the actor, Frederic Tozere, who is 
briefly, though effectively, seen at the opening of the 
play. Alfred Ryder, as Orestes, is handsome and au- 
thoritative, with a fine style and beauty of movement; 
he is admirable in the fiery scenes with Clytemnestra 
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and in the conspiratorial scenes with Electra up to the 
point when he is called upon to generate a philosophy 
alien to the tragedy and the man. He carries this off, 
however, with all the persuasiveness at his command, 
which is considerable, and gives the ending theatrical 
aplomb. Electra is played by a handsome and talented 
newcomer, Marian Seldes, and, while her gifts are in- 
disputable, she is only adequate, for the role demands 
a much more mature and experienced actress. From a 
production standpoint, the arresting setting by Wolf- 
gang Roth, the striking and original costuming by 
Castillo, and the masterly lighting of Abe Feder are 
nothing short of perfection and are a match for the 
artistry of the poet and the star. With “The Tower 
Beyond Tragedy,” ANTA has not only put its best 
foot forward, it has spun a spectacular Mercurian 
arabesque and so poised a challenge to the best of 
the theatre’s producers. For this, thanks go largely 
to Cheryl Crawford, producer, and Robert Breen, 
ANTA’s executive secretary, general directors of the 
Play Series. Robert Ross did a commendable job of 
directing with the exceptions noted. Excellently re- 
ceived, by press and audiences, “The Tower Beyond 
Tragedy” continues until Christmas for general ad- 
mission. 

While the Aeschylean Furies escaped Luther Green, 
the sponsor of “The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” they 
did not abandon the Playhouse, but were evidently 
brooding malevolently in the stage wings, for they 
vent their spleen on ANTA’s second tryout, sponsored 
by George Freedley and Roger L. Stevens. This is a 
play dealing with the lower middle-class Irish of Chi- 
cago’s West side, entitled “The Cellar and the Well,” 
and written by Phillip Pruneau, a man new to Broad- 
yay. The tale of the domineering old harridan who 
ruins the lives of her family can bear retelling, but 
it must be in fresh terms, with perceptivity and origi- 
nality of character, some sense of play values and 
structure, and dramatic pertinence. Here, occasional 
scenes have a flash of dramatic insight, notably among 
the lesser characters—the young lover, for example— 
and in this instance it may be because the man was not 
Irish, for the Mayo family whose drama this purports 
to be never is credibly Irish. This is evident most 
notably in the lack of authenticity in the Irish-Ameri- 
ean speech and in the total lack of warmth and Gaelic 
charm. Not until the third-act scene of the wake, 
which, ironically, is extraneous and badly retards the 
play, does one get the feel of an Irish community. 
Unfortunately, the direction of the play is not up to 
professional standards either. Consequently, the cast, 
one of capable actors generally, flounders. Despite 
this, Ann Dearing, as the daughter, Maureen; Helen 
Harrelson, as a teen-age neighbor; Dorothy Sands, as 
the loyal wife; Edgar Grower as Maureen’s lover; and 
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Erie Mattson, as the worthless husband, come through 
with eredible performances. The play derives its 
title from a poem of Holmes, and when we saw this 
program note the play was already suspect. We fear 
Mr. Pruneau will have to cultivate a higher taste in 
poetry. 

Christmas week, ANTA’s Play Series presents José 
Ferrer’s production of the comedy of two decades 
ago, “Twentieth Century,” with Mr. Ferrer and Gloria 
Swanson co-starred. This will be followed by Lorea’s 
“The House of Bernarda Alba,” starring Katina 
Paxinou, and late in January John Garfield will be 
seen in Cheryl Crawford’s production of “Peer Gynt.” 

The New York City Ballet fall season of three weeks 
at the City Center, the company’s first appearance 
here after its successful performances in London, has 
been a genuinely rewarding experience. We were 
fired with enthusiasm, for the electric quality of youth 
that blitzes through their always technically superior 
ballets, together with the assurance they have gained 
by being knighted at the Covent Garden Theatre with 
a laudatory pat, rather than clawed to shreds by those 
British lions of the dance, the perfectionist balleto- 
manes addicted to the Sadler-Wells Ballet, is evident 
in the infinite gaiety with which they now perform. 
Their London triumph has given the company addi- 
tional artistic authority, style, and, most of all, an 
illuminating esprit de corps that discloses as near 
perfection in ballet as you will find in our American 
ballet companies. Prima ballerinas, together with 
their male counterparts, soloists, and corps de ballet, 
all reflect the assurance and confidence which, when 
combined with technical virtuosity, brilliant ballet di- 
rectorship, and not only love for, but devotion to, their 
art, beams an emotional charge over the footlights that 
sparks. Perhaps the most rewarding elements in their 
performances are the clean emotional line they sustain 
in narrative and mood and the unity of spirit among 
them, projected in every ballet, the styles of which are 
many and colorfully varied. Above all we feel they 
love to dance, simply must dance or burst, and this im- 
pulse captivates us as they weave their spell. The 
dancers’ spell-binding is achieved even when a ballet 
rests entirely on pure technique—the “Pas de Deux” 
from “Sylvia,” for example, in which Maria Tallchief 
is so superb. Here the complete absorption, at times 
almost devotion, in which Tallchief creates the poetry 
of movement makes her sublimation and artistic ac- 
complishment a provocative achievement since its 
aesthetic perfection is an emotional experience on that 
level. This rapport makes for exciting ballet-going, 
and the foyers during the entre-acts flare with enthusi- 
asm. 

George Balanchine, the company’s artistic director, 
is the man we must salute for its accomplishments and 
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present stature. His zeal and determination in the 
face of the obstacles and vicissitudes confronting an 
unendowed ballet company have inspired the dancers, 
who between City Center and occasional touring en- 
gagements must keep body and “sole” together work- 
ing in the commercial dance field, to express their de- 
votion in many sacrifices. The artistic stature they 
acquired, as individuals as well as a ballet company, 
is their reward, and it is hard won and consequently 
cherished. Balanchine sympathetically and knowingly 
casts his young dancers in a variety of roles, extending 
their techniques and enriching their personalities. 
His taste in musie is impeccable and extends to a 
first-class orchestra which, under the guidance of Leon 
Sarzin, the company’s musical director, has distinction 
in its own rights. Balanchine’s choice of artists for 
ballet décor, both scenic and costume, is elegantly elo- 
quent and presents the art of such masters as Chagall, 
Cecil Beaton, George Roualt, Noguchi, James Stewart 
Moreom, and Karinska, while the stage lighting is in 
the inspired hands of Jean Rosenthal. Above all, 
Balanchine is the genius of today’s ballet directors, 
and his choreography is unsurpassed, not only in the 
traditional classic-ballet style, but in his infinitely 
varied extensions into modern expression to meet the 
demands of contemporary themes and music and so 
parallel the growth in the other arts. On top of all 
this, Balanchine made his debut with the company as 
a dancer in an ebullient Mazurka (Glinka), in which 
his style, authority, and élan challenge his youthful 
company and brought down the house which was burst- 
ing with colleagues and/or admirers, Russians all, 
either by birth, or by (acquired) ballet technique. 
Spasibos rang. We, who were moved repeatedly by 
the brilliance of the dancers, are, in looking back over 
the performances, amazed at the colossal stature of 
Balanchine as he grows in dimensions proportionate 
to the excellence and significance of his creations. 
Inevitably, the company’s roster of ballerinas is its 
main attraction. Technically they are equally out- 
standing. It is in their strikingly contrasted person- 
alities and the special emphasis each ballerina’s most 
unique quality brings to ballet that the beauty lies. 
Maria Tallechief, who excels in the “Pas de Deux” 
already mentioned, as well as in Balanchine’s three 
ballets to musie by Stravinsky, “The Firebird,” “Or- 
pheus,” and “Le Baiser de la Fée,” and others, has a 
detached loveliness, a cool aloofness and elegance 
which are emphasized in her crisp style and technical 
brilliance and so is most rewarding in terms of artis- 
tic perfection. Diana Adams is a great beauty, with a 
radiant warmth, and is enchantingly lyrical, with a 
buoyancy of movement that beguiles as seen in “Sere- 
nade” (Tchaikowsky), “Illuminations” (Britten; cho- 
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reography, Ashton), and Mozart’s “Symphonie Con- 
certante.” Melissa Hayden has undoubtedly made the 
greatest artistic strides; pretty, with astounding virtu- 
osity and great emotional range as shown in the 
lighter ballets as well as in the dramatic. She is stun- 
ning in the “Symphonie,” “Illuminations,” “Jones 
Beach” (Balanchine and Robbins; music, Andriessen), 


and “Bourree Fantasque” (Chabrier). Tanaquil Le 
Clerq is probably the company’s most arresting per- 
sonality with a grave yet gay, pert though classic, 
loveliness. Her elfin quality and the sustained airness 
of her movement are qualities which come out espe- 
cially in “Orpheus,” “Symphonie,” “Illuminations,” 
and “Le Baiser. Janet Reed, winsome, fresh 
as a prairie flower, and zestful, always comes to mind 
together with Harold Lang, outstanding among the 
men, for there are wholesomeness and joyous abandon- 
ment in both of them. They seem to spark each other, 
most notably in the allegro vivace “Pas de Deux” in 
Bizet’s “Symphony in C.” Their bubbling spirits are 
infectious indeed. Patricia Wilde, Beatrice Tomp- 
kins, Helen Kramer, Yvonne Mounsey, all are arrest- 
ing technically, as well as striking in appearance. 
Mounsey we recall vividly as the Siren in “The Prodi- 
gal Son” (Balanchine, Prokofieff), where she shared 
honors with Francisco Moncion in the most fiendishly 
conceived seduction scene we have ever seen staged— 
positively Beaudelairean in imagery. 

Hugh Laing, Todd Bolender, Herbert Bliss, Roy 
Tobias, Frank Hobi, and Nicholas Magallanes, others 
of the leading men dancers, are technically sharp, and 
present a challenge to the ballerinas in personality and 
artistry, while the corps de ballet matches the princi- 
pals. Consequently, the entire company in the ensem- 
ble movements seems to move from common impulse 
and unity of rhythm. 

Of all the ballets we saw, there is in the “Serenade” 
a sequence of such tremendous emotional impact and, 
to us, the element of personal identification, that such 
meagre words as we have at our command can scarcely 
do it justice. Being a classical ballet, the figures are 
abstract, allegorical, if you will, and so can be inter- 
preted in various ways—all depending on the equation 
we ourselves establish. First, there is the lost spirit 
(Diana Adams) who seeks for—identification, com- 
munion, possibly her mate ?—only to give up in defeat, 
exhaustion, and sleep. The Man (Nicholas Magal- 
lanes) enters slowly, blindfolded by the hand of the 
other Woman (Melissa Hayden)—Fate?—whose 
movements are intertwined with his, as though the 
two were one. So fettered, the Man reaches out, seek- 
ing, too, and is instinctively drawn to the sleeping lost 
one, when Fate(?) relaxes her hold and he recognizes 
what he seeks and claims her. There is a movement of 
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diffident triumph, when all the other forces—hopes, 
fears, aspirations, defeats—that play upon a man fly 
at him, cajoling, taunting, diverting, tempting him, 
and he loses her whom he had found. Fate again 
blindfolds him, and he loses his vision who is ulti- 
mately borne off by the men. 

The theme is charged with impassioned implications 
and is danced with burning intensity, with a sort of 
spiritual ascendency and psychic suspense, so that a 
pure distillation of emotion is projected with over- 
powering impact. In a moment of passionate identi- 
fication our spirit is heightened and transfigured, giv- 
ing insight to new dimensions which resolve in a 
surge of revelation. Balanchine, with his poetic 
genius, takes unresolved emotions and ideas, conscious 
and unconscious, within man and clarifies them in per- 
fect aesthetic form; he illumines our way toward an 
integration in living, and this identification sublimates 
us by the very perfection of the dance. Romain 
Rolland says, in effect, we read ourselves into a book; 
here—the emotional equation being present—we live 
ourselves in dance. We gain aesthetic fulfillment by 
means of a plastic unity, rhythmically defined. And 
so it comes about that our passions are purged. Here 
dance acts as a catharsis in the purest Aristotelian 
sense. Truly, this is supreme classical ballet, and we 
bow to Balanchine for a revelation on an Olympian 
seale—it makes the subway coach which bears us 
home a Mercury-flown chariot. 


THE COUNSELING PROGRAM FOR 
REHABILITATION VETERANS AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA! 


LOREN A. HELBERG AND BERNARD §, AARONSON, 


Counselors 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs 
University of Minnesota 


THROUGHOUT the country veterans studying under 
Public Law 16 (Rehabilitation Act, 78th Congress) 
ereate special problems for those agencies dealing with 
student-veterans. Consisting of individuals who have 
suffered a service-incurred or aggravated disability 
during the last war, they receive special supervision 
and guidance under the terms of the Act. Like all 
veterans attending school under Veterans Administra- 
tion (VA hereafter) auspices, their tuition, fees, 
books, and subsistence are paid by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Unlike veterans in training under Public Law 
346, Public Law 16 veterans must receive vocational 


1The writers wish to thank the counselors at the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs, F. P. Coughlin, director, and 
E. G. Williamson, dean of students, for assistance in 
preparing this report. 
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guidance and the approval of their vocational objec- 
tives by the VA before entering training. Their 
choice of objective is limited by their disability, which 
for many of them eliminates occupations in which 
they might otherwise be interested. The choice is also 
influenced by the fact that the rehabilitation program 
under which they study is primarily vocational train- 
ing which stresses the future employability of the 
veteran. For these reasons the VA must approve the 
veteran’s training program and maintain supervision 
of the veteran’s scholastic progress and adjustment. 

At the University of Minnesota, where 1,100 Public 
Law 16 students were enrolled for the academic year, 
1948-49, this program is followed with certain local 
adaptations. The Bureau of Veterans’ Affairs (here- 
after referred to as BVA),? an arm of the office of 
the dean of students, is the agency working directly 
with the rehabilitation students. This is in contrast 
to the situation in many schools where VA training 
specialists are maintained on campus for this purpose. 
The training specialists are not located permanently 
on the Minnesota campus, but one of them visits the 
bureau for at least a part of each day to handle any 
special problems, such as interruption, request for a 
loan, request for revaluation of objective, requiring 
the action of a VA representative. 

The BVA assists the veteran studying under Public 
Law 16 in minimizing his handicaps, in solving any 
personal problems that may interfere with his scho- 
lastic progress, and in complying with VA and uni- 
versity regulations. In addition, the BVA maintains 
records of each veteran’s progress in school in order 
to furnish the VA and the university with pertinent 
documents and information necessary for the proper 
administration of the program. 

Entrance-——When a veteran wishes to enter the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota under Public Law 16, he may 
initiate his application for rehabilitation training at 
the BVA or at other veterans’ information and guid- 
ance centers. The VA, upon receipt of the applica- 
tion for training, determines the veteran’s eligibility 
for training and then forwards his training folder to 
an authorized guidance agency.* There the veteran 
is given a battery of vocational, educational, and per- 
sonality tests, and with the aid of a VA counselor 
selects the occupational objective toward which he will 
study under the rehabilitation training program. 

When he arrives on the campus, he participates in 
the orientation program for new students at the uni- 
versity. He tours the campus and learns about uni- 
versity facilities for work and recreation. As a part 

2J. D. Kline. Educational Review, April, 1947, pp. 
190-206. 

3The Veterans Counseling Center, on campus, is an 


authorized VA guidance center and handles a large part 
of the guidance work for university ‘‘rehabs.’’ 

















of this orientation procedure, he visits the BVA.‘ 
Here he discusses his entrance problems with a coun- 
selor and attempts to work them out satisfactorily. 
He is given any information that he needs concerning 
housing, finances, admission, and registration and is 
referred to other agencies on the campus for the solu- 
tion of special problems of programing, accreditation, 
The veteran’s benefits 
and obligations under Public Law 16 are explained to 
him. He also receives a copy of the “Student Veteran 
Handbook” published by the BVA. 

The rehabilitation student registers in much the 


personality adjustment, ete. 


same fashion as other students. However, he must 
also complete a special information form giving his 
program for the current quarter and other data re- 
garding his current academic status. Records are 
then set up for him in the BVA. He acquires a per- 
sonal file, a record card as a veteran, a record ecard as 
a “rehab,” and his name and claim number are entered 
on a roster of rehabilitation students. If the veteran 
has attended the University of Minnesota previously, 
his old records are reactivated. 

VA regulations as applied at the University of Min- 
nesota require that the rehabilitation student see a 
training specialist at least once each quarter. This 
is accomplished in the period immediately following 
Training specialists spend a week on 
In this in- 
terview they review the veteran’s program, past and 


registration. 
the campus interviewing these veterans. 


present, and check his current academic status, using 
the information sheet mentioned above as a guide. 

Students in Training.—After the quarter is under 
way, the veteran is assigned to a BVA counselor who 
is responsible for continuous review of his academic 
progress and assists him with problems (indicated 
below) which may arise. The counselor helps the 
veteran in the preparation of a permanent training 
program which lists the course work he proposes to 
complete. This program is approved by his major 
adviser, prepared in a permanent form, and copies 
are retained for future reference by the BVA, the VA, 
and the veteran. 

The counselor prepares a cumulative record card, a 
printed form which contains the usual personal in- 
formation plus the permanent training program, the 
course work completed, and grades and credits earned ; 
enters any remarks which he considers pertinent for 
future interviews; and dictates an interview record 
for the veteran’s file. The cumulative record card is 
checked once each quarter by the bureau counselor in 
an interview with the student. 

In this interview the counselor records the veteran’s 
progress in the previous quarter. In addition he must 


4G. E. Wilkinson. 
November, 1949. 
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make certain that the veteran is following the perma. 
nent training program which was submitted. The 
counselor must also ascertain whether or not the vet- 
eran is meeting the requirements in his college and 
will graduate as scheduled. If it appears that he 
will graduate before the rehabilitation date set by the 
VA, that agency must be informed. If he is going 
to graduate after the rehabilitation date set, the VA 
receives a communication from the BVA giving an ex- 
planation of the need and a recommendation for an 
extension of the rehabilitation date. The counselor 
also inquires as to the veteran’s plans for future quar- 
ters. These plans may involve interruption for the 
summer, change of objective, part-time work, reduc- 
tion of credit load, or the scheduling of any special 
courses such as field trips, inspection trips, and in- 
ternships. 

Most of these problems require a communication 
to the VA and in some eases the “rehab” must see a 
training specialist. When a “rehab” proposes to 
change his objective, this change is discussed with the 
counselor. He is then referred to a training specialist 
who forwards his training folder to a guidance center 
for revaluation of his objective. In the event that 
the veteran finds it necessary to work part time out- 
side of school, formal request is submitted to the BVA 
and then forwarded to the VA for approval. Under 
Public Law 16 the veteran may not engage in any 
work which would be detrimental to his disability or 
interfere with his academic progress. In the event it 
is academically advisable or the veteran’s health re 
quires it, he may be permitted to reduce his credit load 
below the minimum required (twelve quarter credits 
at the University of Minnesota) upon proper certifi- 
cation by school or medical authorities. 

This interview also serves to keep the bureau 
records up to date on personal information, such as 
changes of address, marital status, ete. If the vet- 
eran has been placed on probation, this fact is re- 
ported to the VA. If the counselor finds that the 
veteran’s disability is causing academic difficulties, he 
may refer the veteran to the Student Health Service 
or the VA Medical Division. Where the situation 
warrants it, the student may also receive tutoring at 
In this case the BVA arranges for, 
supervises, and pays for tutoring and is reimbursed 
by the VA. This is usually authorized in cases where 
the veteran has been forced to miss class because of 
illness. 

The counselor is responsible for maintaining liaison 
between the veteran, the VA, and the university. For 
the most part this function is carried out by interview 
with the veteran himself at the bureau, although in 
many cases telephone contact has proved an extremely 
valuable adjunct to the interview situation. The 


VA expense. 
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counselor furnishes information to the VA with any 
documentation gathered at this and other campus 
agencies relative to individual veterans in training. 
The training officers review their records periodically 
and where they find discrepancies or lack of informa- 
tion they request such materials as are needed. 
Recently the VA and the BVA made arrangements 
for the special treatment of the most seriously disabled 
veterans under Publie Law 16. 
designated as “operative” 
their disability, receive careful attention as provided 
for under VA special rehabilitation procedures. It is 
necessary that VA training specialists see these vet- 
erans at least once a month. 
held at the bureau where the veteran, the BVA coun- 
selor, and the VA training specialist sit down together 


These veterans are 
vases and, by reason of 


These interviews are 


and discuss the veteran’s progress and the condition 
of his disability. Veterans falling under this pro- 
gram include serious cases in the following categories: 
orthopedics, blinded and visually impaired, cardiacs, 
tuberculous, and serious nervous conditions. 

Many of these veterans are restricted as to their 
work tolerance by the VA Medical Division. As a 
result, they often carry a half-time or three-quarter 
work load. 
in need of tutoring, reader service, and other special 
helps which are furnished by the BVA upon approval 
by the Special Rehabilitation Procedures Unit, VA. 
With a BVA counselor available to him at all times 
and a monthly review by the VA training specialist 
and the counselor, the operative veteran is carefully 
guided in order to minimize the effects of his disabil- 
ity on his schoolwork as well as to guard against 
further aggravation of the disability. The objective 
of this program is to return the veteran to a regular 
“rehab” status at the earliest possible date. As the 
severity of the effect of his disability decreases, the 
veteran is first transferred by a training specialist to 
an intermediate status where the check is less fre- 
quent. Then, when he shows positive evidence of 
good adjustment he is returned to regular “rehab” 
status, 


These veterans are also more likely to be 


Termination.—The interruption and termination of 
training by these veterans must be handled earefully. 
When a veteran interrupts his training at the end of 
a quarter, it is not necessary that he see a BVA coun- 
selor, but he must see a VA training specialist. Ar- 
rangements with the VA have made it possible for the 
“rehab” to interrupt his training during the summer 
and return in the fall without the issuance of a new 
letter of authorization. He merely calls at the BVA 
and receives a certification that he is eligible for 
“rehab” training and registers in the same fashion as 
anyone else. 

“Rehabs” cancelling out during the quarter see 
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their counselor at the bureau for an exit interview.® 
The objectives of the exit interview as conducted at the 
BVA are to provide a means of evaluating the serv- 
ices offered by the university to the veteran, determine 
the reasons for the veteran’s leaving school, and by 
discussion provide a medium for the airing and pos- 
sible solution of any grievances against the university. 
Referrals may be made to off-campus agencies to help 
him solve any difficulties he may have outside of 
school. If the student’s problems are such that their 
solution will enable him to remain in school, every 
effort is made to help him—by referral and/or direct 
action of this office. 

In the exit interview the counselor, after determin- 
ing the veteran’s reasons for leaving the university, 
outlines university and VA regulations covering his 
cancellation and interruption of training. He in- 
forms the veteran that he will be carried in an inter- 
rupted status for ninety days, after which he will be 
transferred to a discontinued status, which means 
that his need for rehabilitation training must be 
again established in order for him to return to school. 
If his disability is reduced to 0 per cent while he is 
being earried in a discontinued status, he cannot be 
re-entered under rehabilitation training. The pro- 
cedures for re-entering training as outlined at the 
beginning of this article are then discussed with him. 
Throughout this interview the veteran is encouraged 
to express himself freely and he is invited to return to 
this office whenever he may need its services. He is 
then referred to a training officer who determines 
when he expects to return, whether he ean be served 
through on-the-job training or any other VA services, 
and interrupts his training under the Rehabilitation 
Act. 

In addition to the two categories of interruption 
and discontinuation mentioned above, a third exit 
category, rehabilitation, is recognized. This is com- 
prised of all those veterans who have completed their 
objective under Public Law 16. During the final 
quarter in school when the veteran comes in for his 
quarterly interview the counselor determines that he 
will complete his objective, notifies the VA of this 
fact, and closes the veteran’s records. He also in- 
structs the veteran in the procedures for graduating 
rehabilitation students. These include seeing a train- 
ing officer to declare his rehabilitation and visiting the 
State Employment Service for an interview with a 
vocational specialist there. After graduating the 
veteran receives subsistence for an additional two 
months. If he is eligible for further training under 


the GI Bill (Public Law 346), he may apply for these 


5R. J. Swan. ScHoot anp Soctety, October 2, 1948, 


pp. 235-239. 
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benefits. The bureau assists him in making this appli- 
cation and in re-entering the university as a GI. 

Special problems are presented by those who, al- 
though they are graduated, are still unemployable. 
These include veterans who are unable to obtain work 
because of their disability, or whose chosen profession 
requires training beyond the course outlined for them 
under Public Law 16. They are veterans whose per- 
sonality problems have not been alleviated as much as 
was expected during the course of their training, 
special classes of amputees and other disabilities, 
and veterans who are planning to go into professions, 
such as university teaching, which require graduate 
work not generally authorized in this region. For 
those veterans whose disability is still a factor in their 
unemployability, VA medieal facilities are available. 
In some cases the medical division can recommend 
further training. For those individuals requiring 
further training, the provisions of Public Law 346 
may also be invoked if the veteran has remaining 
eligibility time, or state grants-in-aid are available 
through the State Department of Veterans Affairs. 
Funds obtained through the University Bureau of 
Loans and Scholarships may be used. The bureau at- 
tempts to utilize every available community resource 
to enable these individuals to overcome their handi- 
eaps. 

Summary.—In summary, although the rehabilita- 
tion program as conducted at the University of Min- 
nesota is similar to the procedures used at many other 
universities, local conditions have resulted in differ- 
University counselors handling veterans’ af- 
fairs have been given more responsibility in dealing 
with “rehab” students than is the case in many other 
This has been of value to the VA, and 
has resulted in a greater integration of the veterans’ 
counseling program with the university’s student- 
personnel program as a whole. This type of pro- 
gram, of course, presents the old pitfalls of creating 
resentment on one hand or overdependence on the 
other. When the situation requires it, the general 
overview of the veteran’s progress must be carried 
on at a distance. This is done by consultation with 
other university offices, the veteran’s instructors, and 
by use of the quarterly report of the student’s grades. 
If difficulties develop in this kind of situation, it 
becomes absolutely necessary for the veteran to visit 
his counselor at the bureau. It is only in the very 
rare case that the VA is forced to discontinue a dis- 
abled veteran’s training for lack of co-operation. 

The aim of this program is to help the veteran over- 
come any handicap imposed upon him by his disabil- 
ity, and its function is to discover and help eliminate 
possible problem areas before they can actively inter- 
fere with the veteran’s progress. Since the BVA is a 
university agency, it has been able to gather informa- 


ences, 


institutions. 
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tion about individual veterans with greater ease thay 
could an outside organization. Through its conne. 
tions with the VA, the bureau has been able to furnis) 
university officials and staff with information aboy 
the rehabilitation program and other VA regulation; 
which makes the handling of rehabilitation student; 
much simpler for all concerned. The centralizatioy 
of this responsibility in a single office has enabled t 
veteran to save time and difficulty and has created 
staff of individuals better informed and better abl 
to deal with his particular problems. 

The bureau is aware of certain deficiencies in th, 
program. Many veterans leave the university at th 
end of a quarter without seeing a counselor. As js 
the case in practically all counseling agencies, tin 
is not available to do as thorough a job as could ly 
accomplished with a larger staff. Each full-time 
counselor is responsible for a hundred “rehabs” plus 
his share of the counseiing load for GI students. 
During the academic year, 1948-49, there were ap- 
proximately 12,500 GI students enrolled at the uni- 
versity. However, it must be noted that the BVA 
is only one of several counseling offices on campus 
whose facilities are available to veterans. The deli- 
cate problem of maintaining contact with the “rehab” 
without arousing some resentment has not been solved 
satisfactorily by any means. Greater use of the tele- 
phone offers a partial solution but is not entirely 
satisfactory, of course. Also, the old problem of 
differentiating between GI and “rehab” procedures 
is still of some importance. In getting information 
to veterans via newspapers and bulletins, veterans 
sometimes make mistakes as a result of not having a 
clear understanding of the difference. 

The program here outlined points to the possibility 
of a similar program for other students. If, in the 
future, a large subsidization program, such as is being 
contemplated in the National Sciences Foundation 
Bill, should be enacted, procedures similar to those 
applied to disabled veterans may be necessary for 
the new students. It also suggests the possibility of 
a decentralized student-counseling program, acting to 
supplement the current system of major advisers. 
These counselors, by keeping abreast of the student’s 
progress, would be able to furnish the major adviser 
with much information which is not now available to 
him. As the program herein described indicates, 
these agencies would be peculiarly equipped to act as 
a liaison between the university and any outside 
agency in handling the problems of the particular 
groups of students involved. Should demands for 
Federal, state, and privately endowed training pro- 
grams come to fruition, the program for rehabilita- 
tion students as carried on at the University of 
Minnesota suggests one way in which the necessary 
co-operation among the university, outside agencies, 
and the individual student may be achieved. 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATORS OF EVENING COLLEGES 


Wiis H. Reais 


Dean, University College, Washington University, 
St. Louis 


THERE are approximately 100 evening colleges in 
the United States. At least seven of them enroll over 
10,000 adults. A few enroll from 300 to 500. They 
have grown so rapidly in response to the demands for 
their services that little has been done to standardize 
their organization or program. Their first profes- 
sional organization, the Association of University 
Evening Colleges, was established in 1937. For many 
years prior to that time they conducted their programs 
as a section of the Association of Urban Universities. 
In recent years they have set up their programs inde- 
pendently of the Urban Universities and have begun 
a serious study of their status, functions, and policies. 

The administrative head of an evening college most 
commonly has the title of director; slightly less often 
of dean. The average administrative head receives 
slightly more than $7,300 per annum. His division 
enrolls approximately 4,000. He has been in his 
present position five years and is 47 years old. 

These data were secured from a brief questionnaire 
mailed to all deans and directors, members of the As- 
sociation of University Evening Colleges, in Novem- 
ber, 1949. Of 81 questionnaires mailed, 69 were re- 
turned. Of those returned two arrived too late for 
the tabulation and one was not usable. In the study 
66, or 81 per cent, are reported. 

The questionnaire was purposely constructed to be 
filled out with a minimum of time and effort. Most 
of the questions could be answered simply by a check 
or circle. None of them required any reference to 
data not immediately at the fingertips, all of which 
accounts for the high percentage of returns. 

Most of the significant information is recorded 
below, in nine tables. These indicate a salary range 
from $4,000 to $12,000; the average length of service 
in one’s present position, 21 years; more than one half 
have the rank of full professor, dean of faculties, or 
dean of an additional school; 31 possessed the 
doctor’s degree either in course or honorary. Admin- 
istrators are represented in nearly all the principal 
academic departments, the largest number, however, 
from business, the next largest from education. 
Nearly one half of the total number of responses 
indicated the dean had some additional administrative 
duties in the university. 

One item of the questionaire asked for a state- 


ment of experiences before assuming one’s present 
position. It was requested that this information be 
given in simple brief phrases rather than in long 
sentences. As was to be expected nearly all of the 
administrators had had a considerable record in college 
teaching or administration. The next most frequently 
stated experience was in the publie schools as teacher or 
administrator. Many had been high-school principals 
and superintendents. A very few had had experience 
in engineering, business, or personnel work. 

Of the administrators 30, or nearly 50 per cent, do 
no teaching. One teaches a full load in addition 
to his administrative duties. The average person 
spends one sixth of his time in teaching. 

There is a significant correlation, +.68, between 
the size of the student body and the salary of the 
administrator; also a significant correlation, + .63, 
between the size of the division and title possessed. 
There is only a very slight correlation, + .15, between 
salary and official title. 

Further details are presented in the following 
tables: 

TABLE 1 


OFFICIAL TITLE OF ADMINISTRATORS 


Number Official Title 
27 Dean 
33 Director 
2 Associate Dean 


1 Assistant Director 
1 Administrator 

1 Executive Officer 

1 Other (unqualified) 





TABLE 2 
SALARIES OF EVENING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 











Number Salary 
8 $12,000 
2 11,000 
6 10,000 
4 9,000 

11 8.000 
12 7,000 
8 6.000 
10 5.000 
4 4,000 
60 

»9 ? 


Mean salary : $7,333.33 





TABLE 3 
FACULTY RANK OF EVENING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 











Number Rank 
1 Dean of Faculties 
1 Dean 
82 Full Professor 
11 Associate Professor 
8 Assistant Professor 
1 Professional 
3 Not indicated 
9 None 
66 
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TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT POSITION 


Number Years in Position 





Se 
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Mean number of years: 5.12 





TABLE 5 
DEGREES HELD BY EVENING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 


Number Degree 





Academic 


bo 
_ 


Master’s 
Bachelor’s 
None 


to 
Rl) miele 


Q 


Honorary 
Sc.D. 
Ed.D. 
LL.D. 


one 


co | 





TABLE 6 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS REPRESENTED 





Department 





Number 





Education 

Engineering 

English 

Business (economics, business 
administration, finance) 

Philosophy 

Modern language 

Social science 

Not specified 

No department 


Events 


TABLE 7 
OTHER DUTIES OF EVENING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 








Number Duties 





Director Extension Courses 

Director Summer Sessions 

Admissions or Registrar 

Dean or Director of Non- 
Evening Divisions 

Director of Public Relations 

General Administrative 

College or Faculty Councils 
and Committees 

Editorial 

Dean of Faculties 

No response 


o wool 
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TABLE 8 
AGE OF EVENING COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 








Number 





te OSo wt 


Mean age: 47.38 





TABLE 9 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN EVENING COLLEGE 








Number Number of Students 





bobo bo 


bobs 


~] 


2— 2'999 
1— 1.999 
o- ‘999 


4 tt 
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Mean number of students: 3,960 








HOW MUCH EDUCATION? 


In his inaugural address as sixteenth president of 
Yale University, Alfred Whitney Griswold stressed the 
important place that education has held in the Amer- 
ican tradition and should enjoy in the future. He 
attacked the idea that anyone can claim saturation 
in numbers in American institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Referring to the prospect that in 1960 our school 
population is expected to increase to 37,000,000 and 
our college enrollment to 4,600,000, he asked, “Is this 
too much education”? 

The answer depends on what President Griswold 


understands by education. No one would deny his 
claim that college education should be accessible to 
every citizen “able and eager to assimilate it.” If by 
a college education for all able and eager to assimilate 
Dr. Griswold means education as he defines it, he ex- 
poses himself to the charge of “academic snobbery” 
recently leveled against liberal-arts colleges. If col- 
lege or high-school education is to be expanded to be- 
come assimilable by all, it will become unrecognizable 
as “education.” 

But the question as to whether “saturation” is pos- 
sible is answered by those for whom schools and col- 
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leges are intended. In a recent inquiry conducted by 
the Committee on Dropouts, appointed by Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent of schools, Chicago, it 
was found that 41 out of each 100 pupils who enter 
high school “drop out” before reaching the end of their 
four-year course; of the 17,592 pupils who entered 
publie high schools in September, 1946, 7,177 became 
dropouts. Statistics of college enrollments show that 
10 to 60 per cent of the students drop out in the first 
or second year. The issue, then, is not whether satura- 
tion is possible but how to stop evaporation. 

There is truth in the following statement made by 
Dr. Griswold : 

Still we can say that we have made the greatest effort 
to educate ourselves ever made by a free people, and that 
the hearts of our own people, and of every people in the 
world to whom it is given to know about it, are behind 
the effort. 


One ean indorse this statement and still insist that 
the time to take a realistic view of the situation is 
before 1960.—I. L. K. 


THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
ON TELEVISION 

Earu J. McGratu, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, presents his testimony before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission “to encourage the safeguard- 
ing of the access of education to broadeasting oppor- 
tunities in the television field.” After a brief account 
of the importance of the protection of national re- 
sources he stated that “the public interest is best 
served when the need of the people for universal access 
to good education guides government action.” With 
the broadeasting of sounds, freedom of speech be- 
comes more important educationally than freedom of 
assembly, and “education must at all times be as- 
sured of access to the means of communication” by 
radio and by television in order to secure universal 
enlightenment. He hopes that the commission would 
“find some way of recognizing and safeguarding the 
need, and hence the right, of the public to have access 
to television broadcasting facilities for education.” 
Analyzing the newly developing emphasis on audio- 
visual aids and television’s potential advantages over 
radio Dr. McGrath continued: 


These considerations lead me to suggest that it is vital 
to the continuous improvement of public education that 
every school system and college competent to produce 
educational television programs and financially able to 
construct and operate a station be assured that, when the 
time comes that it is ready to start construction of a tele- 
vision broadeast station, a suitable locally usable trans- 
mitting frequency will be available. 

It is my belief that there is only one way to insure this 
desirable result: firm government action now to protect 
the future. 


Educational systems and institutions may not be in 
a position financially to provide television broadeast- 
ing, but “the government must reserve that oppor- 
tunity against the day of effective educational de- 
mand.” Otherwise it might be difficult to enter into 
competition with commercial stations. One channel 
should be reserved “in the very high frequency band 
for educational purposes in each broadeasting area in 
which the total number of usable channels has not 
already been assigned.” In concluding his testimony 
Commissioner McGrath urged the commission 


. . . to give serious consideration to the recommenda- 
tions: 1. that for the immediate situation, the commis- 
sion, in making all future assignments in the very high 
frequency band, save at least one locally available and 
usable television broadcast frequency in each broadcast 
area for assignment, exclusively, to educational stations 
applicants; and 2. that an adequate number of channels 
in the ultra high frequency band be set aside for assign- 
ment to educational stations against the day when broad- 
casting in that band begins. 


COLLEGE CHARTERS AND RELIGIOUS 
DISCRIMINATION 


THE following statement has been received by the 
editor of ScHooL anv Socrety from Robert M. Bishop, 
director of public relations, Trinity College (Hart- 
ford, Conn.) : 


It was usual for early American colleges to prohibit 
specifically religious discrimination by charter, according 
to a survey conducted recently of colleges founded before 
1832. The survey was undertaken after Holiday maga- 
zine had incorrectly attributed the honor of ‘‘first’’ to 
Trinity College. Founding dates in the ‘‘World Alma- 
nac’’ were used to select the poll sample, and requests 
were addressed to public-relations directors of the col- 
leges concerned, if they held membership in the American 
College Public Relations Association. For nonmember 
colleges, inquiries were addressed to the president. Re- 
plies were received from 33 of the 54 institutions queried. 
Of these, 22 stated that their charters had specifically 
prohibited religious discrimination before Trinity’s 
founding in 1823. A summary follows: 





Charter 
prohibited 








Founded College discrimi: 
nation 

1636 Harvard no 
1693 William and Mary no 
1696 St. John’s yes 1785 
1701 Yale 
1740 Pennsylvania 
1746 Princeton yes 
1749 Washington and Lee no 
1754 Columbia yes 
1764 Brown yes 
1766 Rutgers 
1769 Dartmouth yes 
1770 College of Charleston yes 1791 
1772 Salem 
1773 Dickinson 
1775 Hampden-Sydney yes 
1780 Washington and Jefferson yes 1802 
1780 Transylvania 
1782 Washington yes 
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Union yes 1795 
Georiga no 
Pittsburgh 

Franklin and Marshall 

Georgetown 

North Carolina 

Williams 

Vermont 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University yes 1805 
Tennessee yes 
Tusculum no 
Bowdoin no 
Middlebury no 
South Carolina 

West Point no 
Ohio yes 
Moravian no 
Maryland yes 1812 
Miami 

Hamilton yes 
Allegheny yes 1817 
Michigan yes 1821 
Saint Louis 

Colby yes 1820 
Centre yes 
Cincinnati 

Norwich no 
Virginia 

Colgate 

Indiana 

Amherst 

George Washington 

Pennsylvania Military 

College of the Sacred Heart 

Athens 

Hobart 





ENROLLMENT IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tue enrollment in graduate schools of land-grant 
colleges and universities for the fall term, 1950-51, 
was approximately 7 per cent higher than for the 


same term last year. This information was reported 
at the annual meeting of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities by David H. Morgan, 
dean, Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Fort Collins), and chairman of a committee to study 
graduate-school enrollment. This committee includes 
R. W. Goss, the University of Nebraska; L. N. Ride- 
nour, University of Illinois; C. A. Tyre, New Mexico 
College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts (State 
College); and N. L. Whetten, University of Con- 
necticut. 

According to the committee the following trends 
seem to be evident: There is an expansion both as to 
majors offered for advanced degrees and as to the 
total number of students enrolled. Considerable em- 
phasis is being placed on training experts in fields 
other than the traditional academic. Progress is be- 
ing made in meeting the challenge in the report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education by train- 
ing experts for many services in nonacademic fields 
and teachers for all levels of higher education. 

The data on degrees for which about more than half 
the students are studying showed that the ratio of 
master’s to doctor’s candidates was 5:1. The ratio 
of women to men candidates was about the same as 
the ratio of women to men students (1: 4.3) for the 
master’s degree, but for the Ph.D. the ratio was 
1:11.2. For the Ed.D., however, the ratio was 1 
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woman to 5:3 men. For social work, law, public ad- 
ministration there was a higher percentage of women 
(Lobb), 

On the question of an oversupply of individuals 
with a master’s degree the majority of deans replied 
in the negative, but a few indicated that in certain 
fields the supply was becoming too large. 


SALARIES IN TEACHING AND 
OTHER OCCUPATIONS 

THe New York State Teachers Association in its 
Public Education Research Bulletin, October 15, pre- 
sents a comparison of salaries in education and in 
industry both in the nation and in New York State. 
The comparison of salaries in the nation is summa- 
rized as of more general interest. According to the 
Bulletin, earnings in education had not yet reached the 
status in 1949 that they had in 1939 relative to earn- 
ings in industry. In 1949 the ratio of earnings in 
education to earnings in industry was 1:1.5 as com- 
pared with 1: 0.90 in 1939. 

In relation to general Federal Government earnings 
the ratio of earnings in education was 1: 0.82 in 1949 
and 1: 1.06 in 1939. On general state and local gov- 
ernment earnings those in education showed a slight 
gain since 1939 when the ratio was 1:1.04 as com- 
pared with 1: 0.97 in 1949. 

Relative to the average of all private-industry 
earnings, earnings in public education have fallen be- 
hind. Only two of the ten general classifications of 
all industry, agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and serv- 
ices had lower earnings in 1949 than did education. 
Only six of the 20 subgroups under manufactures had 
lower average earnings than did education in 1949, 
varying from a ratio of 1:0.74 for tobacco manu- 
facturers to 1: 0.94 for furniture and finished lumber 
products. In products of petroleum and coal the 
average earnings were nearly 80 per cent above those 
in education. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY OFFERS M.A. 
COURSE FOR PHYSICAL-EDU- 
CATION DIRECTORS 

CouagaTte UNIversity (Hamilton, N. Y.) has an- 
nounced that it is now offering a five-year teacher- 
education program on physical education leading to 
the M.A. degree. The program, with an emphasis on 
liberal arts, will enable those trained on the secondary- 
school level to teach in at least one academic subject 
as well as physical education. The outgrowth of a 
five-year course started in 1947, the new program is 
intended to enable physical-education directors in sec- 
ondary schools to take a more active role in the cur- 
ricular life of their particular institution. The syl- 
labus adopted by the faculty provides that approxi- 
mately one third of the time be devoted to the study 
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of liberal-arts subjects, one third to core courses (an 
integral group of studies providing a background in 
the liberal arts), and the remaining third to courses 
adapted to physical education and coaching needs. 

The program is supervised by Karl J. Lawrence, 
professor of physical education. The staff is drawn 
from the physical-education department and is aug- 
mented by members of other academic departments 
whose subjects play a definite role in preparing stu- 
dents for physical-education careers. Entrance to the 
program will be restricted to a selected group of stu- 
dents to include not more than 30 freshmen each year. 

According to Everett Case, president of the uni= 
versity, it is expected that the director of physical 
education “will make his greatest contribution to the 
students under his care if he is liberally educated and 
trained to teach one or more academic subjects as well 
as lead on the field and in the gymnasium.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS OF MICHIGAN 
ORGANIZE AN ASSOCIATION 

THE Michigan Association of School Librarians held 
the first of two organizational meetings at Haven Hill 
Lodge, Milford, November 3, to ratify the proposed 
constitution and elect its officers. Officers elected 
were: Josephine Smith, Fordson High School, Dear- 
born, president; Hazel Brown, Longfellow Elementary 
School, Royal Oak, vice-president; Theodosia Conklin, 
Lincoln Park High School, recording secretary; Jane 
Hartsig, River Rouge High School, corresponding sec- 
retary; and Retha Johnson, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Wyandotte, treasurer. 

One of the purposes of the new association is to 
offer school librarians an opportunity to discuss mu- 
tual problems; another is to promote a better under- 
standing of what the school librarian has to offer to 
administrators, teachers, and students. Membership 
is on a state-wide basis and is open to all school and 
teacher librarians of Michigan. 

The final organizational meeting will be held on 
Saturday, January 13, 1951, at the Longfellow Ele- 
mentary School. Charter membership is open to those 
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attending this meeting. Librarians interested in be- 
coming members may get in touch with the president, 
Josephine Smith. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES’ STATEMENT OF POLICY 


THE keynote of the 30th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, held in Minne- 
apolis recently, was to urge an increased emphasis on 
teaching the fundamentals of American citizenship 
to 26 million school children as a means of combating 
enemies of freedom at home and abroad. In his presi- 
dential address Erling Hunt, professor of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, traced the 
changes in the school program for good citizenship 
during the first half of the 20th century. 

Myrtle Roberts, teacher in the public schools of 
Dallas (Tex.), was elected president to succeed Dr. 
Hunt. Julian Aldrich, New York University, and 
John Haefner, University High School, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, were elected first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively. Jack Allen, the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.) ; Stella 
Kern, of the publie schools of Chicago; William Cart- 
wright, Boston University; and Helen McCracken 
Carpenter, New Jersey State Teachers College (Tren- 
ton), were elected to the board of directors. 

A statement of policy was approved and reads in 
part as follows: 


The public school can meet its responsibility effectively 
only if it considers the diversity of interest and experi- 
ence which characterize the communities of our land. To 
bar from the school any sincere and honest view is to 
deny the essence of the democratic aspiration; to give 
priority to a single exclusive system of beliefs would like- 
wise deny the essence of this aspiration. 

The success with which the publie school does its job 
depends upon the interest, support, and participation of 
all the citizens of every American community. But more 
than this, it depends upon their understanding of those 
educational principles and practices without which the 


democratic aspiration cannot survive. 








Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 18: 14. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Stuart Nye Hutchison, pastor emer- 
itus, East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
has been named acting president, Western Theological 
Seminary (Pittsburgh), to serve until a successor to 
the Reverend Henry A. Riddle can be selected. Dr. 


Riddle, whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL 

AND Society, June 5, 1943, resigned last June. 
Deward W. Smythe, assistant comptroller, DePauw 

University (Greencastle, Ind.), has been appointed 


. comptroller to sueceed H. H. Brooks who resigned 


in August. Frank DeVaney, chief accountant, has 
succeeded Mr. Smythe. 


Ralph A. Galbraith, head of the department of elee- 
trical engineering, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, has 





been appointed dean of the university’s L. C. Smith 
College of Applied Science to succeed Louis Mitchell 
who will be retired, January 1, 1951. 


Robert L. Gitler, director, School of Librarianship, 
University of Washington (Seattle 5), has been 
granted leave of absence, beginning January 1, 1951, 
to serve as director of a new library school that will 
be established in a leading Japanese university with 
the sponsorship of SCAP under the Department of 
the Army. Gladys R. Boughton, assistant professor 
of librarianship, will serve as acting director of the 
school during Mr. Gitler’s absence. 


Mary Lee Nicholson and Norman Polansky have been 
appointed to assistant professorships of social work, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1). Miss Nicholson was 
formerly associated with child-guidance clinics in the 
publie schools of Portland (Ore.) ; Mr. Polansky, with 
the VA social service as a case supervisor. 


George W. Burns, assistant professor of botany, 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), was recently 
elected president, American Association of University 
Professors. Norman H. Leonard, assistant professor 
of economies and business administration, and Dorothy 
Getz, assistant professor of fine arts, both of the uni- 
versity, are vice-president and secretary-treasurer, 
respectively. 


Russell P. Harrington, head of the department of 
aeronautical engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Troy, N. Y.), has been appointed editor-in- 
chief, “Aeronautical Engineering Handbook,” “the 
first comprehensive authority in the field,” the first 
edition of which will appear in 1953. Dr. Harrington 
succeeds the late Alexander Klemin, former dean, 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, New York Uni- 
versity, whose death was reported in ScHOoL AND 
Society, March 25. Dr. Klemin had undertaken the 
task of preparing this work, which will run to 1,000 
or more pages, in 1947, The volume will be published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


Leonard Slater Cottrell, Jr., whose appointment as 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell Univer- 
sity, was reported in ScHoou anp Society, May 15, 
1948, has been appointed social psychologist of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, effective February 1, 1951. 
Dr. Cottrell will divide his time between his new post 
and the deanship until the close of the academic year. 


William W. Brickman, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, and special book columnist 
for ScHoo. anp Society, has been appointed to a 
special committee under the Office of Education, FSA, 
which will prepare a preliminary statement of objec- 
tives and priority goals for research in international 
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educational relations—comparative education, studies 
of foreign student, teacher, and professor exchange, 
evaluation of exchange programs, adjustment and 
orientation of foreign students, preparation of bib- 
liographies on these subjects, and research on related 
projects. The other members of the committee are 
George S. Counts, professor of education, and Clar- 
ence Linton, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University (chairman) ; Earl W. Anderson, 
professor of education, the Ohio State University; and 
Robert Ulich, professor of education, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
Honors and Awards 

F. E. Weyer, dean, Hastings (Nebr.) College, has 
the honor of being the first living official of the in- 
stitution to have a building named after him. The 
students have petitioned the Board of Trustees to 
name the new dormitory for men “Weyer Hall,” as a 
tribute to “the dean’s loyal service to the college since 
1918 when he first joined the faculty.” 


Kenneth E. Caster, associate professor of geology 
and fellow in the Graduate School of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Cincinnati, has been honored by 
election as a correspondent of the new Cultural In 
stitute of the City of Ponta Grossa (Parana, Brazil). 
Dr. Caster was also recently elected vice-president 
and named a member of the board of editors of the 
Paleontological Research Institution (Ithaca, N. Y.). 


The W. Elmer Ekblaw Memorial Index, covering the 
first 25 years of the quarterly magazine, Economic 
Geography, has just been published, according to 
a report released to the press by Raymond E. Mur- 
phy, professor of economic geography, Clark Uni- 
versity (Worcester, Mass.), and editor of the maga- 
zine. The index is a tribute to the late Walter Elmer 
Ekblaw, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, June 11, 1949, and who had served the uni- 
versity for 23 years in the field of geography. 


Other Items 

The Institute for American Democracy, Inc., a non- 
profit, nonsectarian, educational corporation, has made 
available for teachers’ use a series of five full-color 
posters; a 16-page pamphlet, Democracy in a Class- 
room; covers for school books; bookmarks; and blot- 
ters, all based on material developed under the di- 
rection of Dan Dodson in the Workshop in Human 
Relations, New York University, during the past sum- 
mer. Persons interested in these aids to the ineul- 
eating of good human relations may obtain full in- 
formation by writing to Richard A. Zinn at the insti- 
tute, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 

The College of the Pacific (Stockton, Calif.), “the 
first institution of higher learning to be chartered in 
the State of California” on July 10, 1951, will hold 
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its centennial celebration during the coming year, cul- 
minating with commencement week, June 3-10. Many 
invitations are being sent to educational institutions 


and learned societies to send representatives. 


Recent Deaths 

Raymond Herbert Stetson, professor emeritus of 
psychology, Oberlin (Ohio) College, died, December 4, 
at the age of seventy-eight years, according to word 
received by ScHooL AND Society, December 12. Dr. 
Stetson had served as instructor in chemistry (1893- 
94) and professor of psychology and head of the de- 
partment (1909-39), Oberlin College; professor of 
zoology (1896-99), Tabor College (Hillsboro, Kans.) ; 
and professor of psychology and philosophy (1905 
09), Beloit (Wis.) College. 


Raymond Willis Porter, retired professor of psy- 
chology and education, Xavier University (Cincin- 
nati), died, of a cerebral hemorrhage, December 11, 
at the age of sixty years. Dr. Porter had served as 
teacher (1919-23) in the government schools of the 
Philippines; professor of education (1927-29), Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University (Lincoln) ; professor of 
education and head of the department (1929-31), 
Converse College (Spartanburg, 8. Car.) ; professor 
of psychology (1931-36), Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute (Lafayette); head of the department of edu- 
eation and psychology (1938-46), Huron (S. Dak.) 
College; and in an associate professorship at Xavier 
University from 1946 until his retirement. 


Florence Donnell White, professor emeritus of 
French, Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), died, 
December 15, at the age of seventy-eight years. Dr. 
White had served as teacher of French (1906-08), 
Springfield (Mass.) High School, and at Vassar Col- 
lege from instructor to professor of French (1908- 
18) and as head of the department (1918-48). 
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A Counseling Aid for High-School Deans of Girls and 
Counselors, 1950-51 Edition. Pp. 30. University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 1950. 

Compiled by women graduates of the College of Applied 
Arts, the College of Business Administration, and the Col- 
lege of Engineering of the university. 


e 
‘‘Food Trades for Vocational High Schools: A Sylla- 
bus.’?’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 1. Pp. viii+160. 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 110 Liv- 


ingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1950. 

The course in Food Trades is one of the significant offer- 
ings of the Vocational High School Division, making for 
the continued economic well-being of the community. 


€ 
FOULQUI£, PAUL. Ezistentialism. Pp. 128. Roy 
Publishers, 30 East 74th Street, New York 21. 1950. 
$2.50. 
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A lucid analysis of existentialist philosophy and the varia- 
tions in its interpretation by leading exponents. 


FRIZZLE, ARNOLD LUTHER. A Study of Some of 
the Influences of Regents Requirements and Examina- 
tions in French. Pp. ix+154. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27. 1950. $2.75. 

Since World War I, many changes have taken place in the 
teaching of French in this country’s secondary schools. 
This study considers those changes which have come about 
in the secondary schools of New York State, where a highly 
developed system of state supervision is exercised through 
visitation of schools, Regents examinations, and state 
syllabuses. 

© 

General Mathematics for the 9th Year. Pp. vii+56. 
Illustrated. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, Brooklyn 2. 1950. 

This publication is a further effort of the New York City 
schools to adapt programs to the needs of pupils. 
e 


HAWTHORNE, EDWARD L. Fund-Raising for the 
Small College. Pp. x+251. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
1950. $3.00. 

Can the small privately controlled colleges continue to 
serve a broadly representative section of our democratic 
society and also secure adequate financial support? This 
and other problems are discussed here. 

o 

HERTZ, BARBARA VALENTINE. Where Are Your 
Manners? Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
1950. 40 cents, quantity rates. 

To be accepted and liked in this world, there are certain 


customs that we must conform to. These are known as 
good manners, or etiquette. A Life Adjustment Booklet 


Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play- 
Element in Culture. Pp. ix+220. Roy Publishers, 
New York 21. 1950. $3.50. 

The aim of this book is to integrate the concept of play 
into that of culture. The subject is treated historically, 
not scientifically, play being considered not as a biological, 
but as a cultural, phenomenon. 


HUIZINGA, J. 


* 
HUMPHREYS, J. ANTHONY. Helping Youth Choose 
Careers. Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research As 


sociates, Chicago 4. 1950. 

The SRA Better Living Booklets are intended to assist 
parents and teachers in their challenging task of helping 
children become competent and happy adults. 


o 
Industrial Arts for Grades 7, 8, and 9: Course of Study 
and Syllabi Outline. Pp. ix+53. Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, Brooklyn 2. 1950. 
cy 


ISAACS, NATHAN. The Foundations of Common 

Sense: A Psychological Preface to the Problems of 
Knowiedge. Pp. vi+208. Roy Publishers, New York 
21. 1950. $3.50. 
This essay should be of the greatest interest and value 
to anyone who has ever felt shaken by the philosophic 
criticisms of our common notions of truth and fact as we 
use them and rely on them every day. 


° 
JENSEN, WILLIAM. Fifty-first Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New York, School 
Year 1948-49. Pp. 270. Board of Education, City of 
New York, Brooklyn 2. 1950. 

Statistical section prepared by the Bureau of Reference, 
Research and Statistics ; Eugene A. Nifenecker, director. 
KNANDEL, HELEN K. ‘‘ Project Workbook in Driver 

Education: For Use With Sportsmanlike Driving.’’ 
Pp. 154. Illustrated. American Automobile Associa 
tion, Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 
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Throughout this book special emphasis is focused on build- 
ing sound driver attitudes related to the social respon- 
sibility needed for sharing all the traffic activities on city 
streets and rural highways. 


MEYER, HAROLD, AND CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL. 

State Recreation: Organization and Administration. 
Pp. vi+ 282. A. 8S. Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1950. $3.50. 
Little has been written on state recreation, particularly 
about the task of state government in helping expand and 
improve community recreation. This book meets the de- 
mand for information on the subject. 


2 

Learning Theory and Person- 
Pp. xviii+ 776. Il- 
15 East 26th 


MOWRER, O. HOBART. 
ality Dynamics: Selected Papers. 
lustrated. The Ronald Press Company, 
Street, New York 10. 1950. $7.50. 

In this book a distinction between “learning theory” and 
“personality dynamics” is implied, yet the artificiality of 
such a distinction will be immediately apparent. Ulti- 
mately, these two expressions refer to essentially the same 
set of realities; they refer to the processes and principles 
according to which the human personality or ‘‘mind’’ de- 
velops and functions. 

a 


NOYCE, WILFRID. Scholar Mountaineers: Pioneers 
of Parnassus. Pp. 146. Wood-engravings by R. 
Taylor. Roy publishers, New York 21. 1950. $3.50. 
The 12 personalities dealt with in this book seem at first 
glance to be chosen for their contrast but when the reader 
looks more closely, he will find a strong thread running 
through them: their interpretation of mountains in their 
works. 

# 

‘‘Our Foreign Policy.’’ Office of Public Affairs, De- 
partment of State Publication No. 3972. Pp. 100. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1950. 25 cents. 

e 

ROBERTSON, WANDA. An Evaluation of the Culture 
Unit Method for Social Education. Pp. 142. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. 1950, $2.50. 

Education for social competence is of such increasingly 
great importance that Dr. Robertson's work is most timely. 
2 


SCHMIDEBERG, MELITTA. ‘‘Short Analytic Ther- 
apy.’’ Child Care Monographs No. 8. Pp. 10. Child 
Care Publications, 30 West 58th Street, New York 19. 
1950. $1.00. 

Taken from The Nervous Child, edited by Ernest Harms. 


SELLERS, HORACE B. The Constitution and Religious 
Education. Pp. 146. Christopher Publishing House, 
Joston 20. 1950. $2.25. 

The author’s conviction that religion as a controlling in- 
fluence in our society ought to be taught in our schools is 
here clearly set forth. 

& 

STARKMAN, MIRIAM KOSH. 
Learning in ‘‘A Tale of a Tub.’’ Pp. xix+159. 
Prineeton University Press, New Jersey. 1950. $3.00. 
In this study, “A Tale” is returned to its setting and more 
thoroughly annotated against the background of 17th-cen- 
tury learning than ever before. The result is that it 
emerges not merely as a product of the controversy be- 
tween the Ancients and Moderns but as a passionately 
partisan document in the controversy, written by the em- 
battled moralist of Ancient persuasion in his favorite cause. 

s 

STEWART, H. F. Pascal’s Pensées: With an English 

Translation, Brief Notes and Introduction. Pp. xxiv + 


Swift’s Satire on 
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543. Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 1950. $5.00. 
A bilingual edition which no doubt will become the stang. 
ard edition of one of the greatest works of religious phi- 
losophy. 

* 


TEMPLIN, MILDRED C. ‘‘The Development of Rea. 
soning in Children with Normal and Defective Hear. 
ing.’’ Institute of Child Welfare Monograph No. 24, 
Pp. xii+143. The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14. 1950. $3.00. 

This study included 850 pupils in state schools for the 


deaf, in special day classes for children with defective 
hearing, and in the public schools. 


‘*Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System.’’ Re. 
port of the Committee on Political Parties, American 
Political Science Association. Pp. ix+99. Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16. 1950. $1.00. 

In presenting this report, the committee is impressed with 
its own limitations, with the areas that have remained in- 
adequately illuminated, and with the rich opportunities for 
research that challenge the imagination of the student of 
political parties. 

6 

WAGNER, CHARLES A. Harvard: Four Centuries and 
Freedoms. Pp. 326. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
1950. $5.00. 

The story of Harvard University is the story of America’s 
heritage and destiny. From that upland meadow-swamp 
near Boston, where the first college rose ‘‘to advance learn- 
ing” in 1636, “the centuries of our nation’s supreme growth 
on earth have drawn their creative substance and meaning.” 
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pool the funding of 
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Annuity Contracts 
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A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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